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A Noteworthy New Language Series 


ESSENTIALS ENGLISH 


By Henry Carr Pearson, Principal, and Mary Frederika Kirchwey, Instructor, both of 
Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 


Two Books in Three Series 


First Book. For Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades 40 cents | Second Book. For Seventh and Eighth Grades 64 cents 
New Terminology Edition 40 cents |New Terminology Edition ( Nearly ready) 
New York State Edition 48 cents |New York State Edition 68 cents 


This new language series follows the general lines of presentation that wide experience has 
shown to be most successful. The method of treatment is such as to appeal directly to the pupil, 
and to interest him in the work, which is skillfully adapted to his mentality, nature, and interests. 
Each page is addressed to him, every lesson intimately concerns him, This is the first language 


\ series to appreciate fully the importance of motivation as an aid in stimulating the pupil to 


learn to speak and write freely, clearly, and correctly. 


In the First Book, while prominence is given to oral work, written work is also empha- 
sized, Extensive use is made of carefully chosen models, in whichare the facts to be taught. 
By skillful questioning the child is led to discover these facts for himself. The exercises, which 
include letters, dramatizations, and compositions on live topics, give him opportunity to apply 
the knowledge he has gained from the study of the models. The principles of grammar are 
not taught as isolated facts, but are presented in their natural relations, and emphusized by 
ample drill. The picture studies are new and fresh, unusually interesting, and stimulating to 
the pupil’s invention and imagination. 


The Second Book is divided into two parts, grammar and composition, which, however, are 
planned to be studied together. Here also the principles of grammar are developed inductively, 
from examples which have been chosen for their special fitness as illustrations and for their 
literary merit: Practice on correct forms often misused takes the place of exercises in false 
syntax, which may fix wrong forms in the pupil’s mind. The abundant and varied exercises 
afford training in con-tructive ability as well as drill on forms. The subject of composition, 
dealt with here more definitely than in the earlier book, is considered in its large units, such 
as the paragraph and the short story. The models chosen are fresh and interesting and within 
the pupil’s range of experience. Letter writing, and exercises in word study, receive special 
emphasis. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York ‘Cincinnati Chicago 
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_ THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


AN EVASIVE AND INADE- 
QUATE REPLY. 


The German reply to the American 
note of protest against the sinking of 
the Lusitania, and the submarine 
warfare upon neutral shipping is eva- 
sive and wrisatisfactory to the last 
degree. Either Germany is unaware 
of the intensity of American resent- 
ment aroused by the tragedy of the 
Lusitania, or she does not care for 
it. Even as to the Cushing and the 
Gulflight, American vessels attacked 
by German aircraft and submarine 
without provocation, and while flying 
the American flag, there are intima- 
tions of “suspicious or culpable be- 
havior of the masters of the ships,” 
followed by suggestions of further 
investigation and possible submission 
to the Hague court. As to the Lusi- 
tania, it is asserted that the ship 
carried mounted and concealed can- 
non for defense, besides. ammunition 
intended for the enemy, and that the 
German government was acting ir 
“justified self-defense in seeking with 
all the means of warfare at its dis- 
position to protect the lives of its 
soldiers by destroying ammunition 
intended for the enemy.” But the 
Lusitania did not carfy guns for its 
defense; and that it had ammunition 
in its cargo is no justification for 
slaughtering hundreds of non-com- 
batants, men, women and children 
without warning. A government 
which could make such a reply, under 
such conditions, must be crazed by 
the war spirit. 


THE CASE OF THE NEBRAS- 
KAN. 


The question whether the Ameri- 
can steamer Nebraskan, which was 
damaged and came near sinking off 
the coast of Ireland was torpedoed 
or struck a mine has an acute in- 
ternational interest. If she struck 
-a mine, the incident was merely one 
of the ordinary hazards of the pres- 
ent war. But, if she was deliberately 
torpedoed by a German submarine, 
the attack was practically an act of 
war, calling for prompt disavowal 


and reparation by the German 


government. The ship had been fly- 
ing the American flag, she was carry- 
ing no contraband and no cargo of 
any sort, but was on her- way to the 
United States to carry coal for the 
United States navy. There was no 
loss of life and there were no 
passengers on board, but these facts 
do not lessen the seriousness of the 
incident, if she was really attacked 
by a German submarine. 


ITALY’S CASE. 


The long official note sent by the 
Italian government to all the neutral 
nations is, in effect, a presentation of 
Italy's case before the world, on 
which she justifies her course in 
entering the war. It is incidentally 
useful in revealing some of the stipu- 
lations of the Triple Alliance, which 
hitherto have been kept a secret ex- 
cept to the three Powers directly con- 
cerned. It appears that the Alliance 
was distinctly a defensive one, 
designed to assist in preserving the 
status quo; and that Austria-Hun- 
gary was bound by its terms to con- 
sult with Italy upon any proposed 
change, and to recognize the-right of 
Italy to compensation if any one of 
the contracting Powers’ should 
occupy any section of the Balkans. 


$ 


When | Austria-Hungary presented 
her ftitimatum to Servia. and fol- 
lowed it immediately by war, she dis- 
regarded the treaty of the Alliance, 
and !cit the Italian government -to 
learn of her actions through the 
newspapers; and later, she refused 
any adequate compensation to Italy, 
temporizing with the question, 
offering only small concessions, and 
deferring the fulfillment of these un- 
til the end of the war.. These viola- 
tions of the’treaty of the Alliance, 
taken in connection with the un- 
friendly attitude of Austria-Hungary 
at the time of Italy’s war with Tur- 
key, gave Italy abundant reason for 
enouncing the treaty, and declar- 
ing war. 


NO TIME LOST. 


No time was lost, either by Austria 
or Italy, in beginning hostilities after 
the declaration of war. Early in the 
morning of May 24, the day on 
which the declaration took effect, 
Austrian destroyers and. torpedo 
boats fired on several points on the 
Italian coast, and Austrian aero- 
planes dropped bombs upon Venice 
and other Italian cities. Italian 
troops promptly crossed the north- 
tastern frontier and occupied a con- 
siderable stretch of Austrian  terri- 
tory, coming into collision with the 
Austrian forces at several points and 
driving them back, two movements 
were launched, one _ northward, 
toward the Carnic Alps, and the 
other toward Trieste and the Istrian 
peninsula. There were also. en- 
counters in the Adriatic between 
Austrian and Italian cruisers, battle- 
ships and destroyers. 


A NOTE THAT WAS NOT SENT. 


Strong pressure was brought to 
bear upon President Wilson, from 
certain interested quarters, im- 
mediately after the note to Germany, 
protesting against the sinking of the 
Lusitania, was sent, to send a strong 
note of protest to Great Britain 
against the interference with Ameri- 
can commerce under the order-in- 
council. It was alleged that Ameri- 
can interests had suffered severely; 
and it was argued that to send such a 
protest promptly would be a proof 
to Germany of our neutrality. As it 
was rather crudely and unguardedly 
put “it would give the other fellow 
something to think of.” On the con- 
trary, as most sensible persons were 
able to see, it would have greatly 
weakened the force of our protest 
to Germany, and the putting forward 
of a slight commercial grievance as 
an offset to an act of such tragic 
brutality as the torpedoing of the 
Lusitania would have been grotesque. 
Happily, the President was not 
moved by the representations made 
to him; and, if any protest is made to 
England, it will not be until after the 
Lusitania incident is dealt with. 
Meanwhile, it appears that England 
is at this moment detaining only 
three American ships. 


THE NEW BRITISH CABINET. 


Mr. Asquith’s attempt so to recon- 
struct his Cabinet as to include 
representatives of all political groups 
failed because of the refusal of Mr. 
Redmond to accept an appointment: 
This refusal does not imply any 
weakening of the support given the 
war policy of the Government by Mr. 
Redmond and his followers, but is 
in accord with the Nationalist inten- 
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tion to take no sharé in the Govern- 
ment until Ireland has a government 
oi its own. Sir Edward Carson, 
who stands at the opposite extreme 
of Irish policy, is given the impor- 
tant post of attorney-general.’ This 
is a surprising selection and one that 
will be peculiarly irritating to the 
Nationalists. Another surprise is the 
retirement of David. Lloyd George 
fromthe highly important office of 
chancellor of the exchequer in which 
he has been brilliantly successful, and 
the appointment of Mr. McKenna in 
his place. This change, however, 
is recognized as only temporary, and 
does not imply any dissatisfaction 
with Lloyd George, who retires from 
his former office for a time only that 
he may take the new office of minis- 
ter of munitions—a position of great 
difficulty, which will call for all his 
energy, and in which he can be .of 
great assistance to Lord Kitchener, 
who retains the post of secretary for 
war—in spite of the recent news- 
paper.attacks upon him. Mr. Balfour 
succeeds Mr. Churchill as first lord 
of the admiralty, and the latter ac- 
cepts an insignificant appointment. 
Viscount Haldane, whose affiliations. 
with Germany made him odious, re- 
tires altogether. - 

THE ATTACKS ON  KITCH- 

ENER. 


The newspaper attacks on Lord 
Kitchener, which have aroused much 
indignation in England, have been 
mainly confined to the newspapers, 
including the London Times and 
Mail, which are controlled by Lord 
Northcliffe. Their animus has been 
quite as much personal as_ patriotic. 
So far as there was any justification 
for them, it was due to the fact that 
Lord Kitchener, in the creation and 
equipment of an adequate army to 
face a great and unforeseen crisis was 
carrying a burden too heavy for any 
one man,—even a man of his splendid 
qualities and experience. To have 
organized and put into the field or 
in training camps within less than tem 
months an army of more than two 
million men—and that undér the vol- 
unteer system—is a great achieve- 
ment, not lessened by possible errors 
of judgment in the selection of shells, 
which is the chief accusation of his 
assailants. Mr. Asquith has acted 
wisely in retaining him in his res- 
ponsible post, and giving him needed 
relief through the creation of the 
new office of minister of munitions, 
and the appointment of Lloyd George 
to fill it. 


WHY NOT ALL-AMERICA? 


The Pan-American Financial Con- 
ference, just held at Washington in 
the Hall of the Americas in the Pan- 
American Building, may have impor- 
tant consequences, not only of a finan- 
cial and commercial sort, but in 
the strengthening of ties of friend- 
ship. It has taken a long time for 
Latin-America to shake off its old 
suspicions of sinister intentions on 
the part of the United States, but 
progress has been made in that di- 
rection during the last dozen years; 
and the friendly intervention of the 
A B C Powers in the quarrel with 
Huerta was a promising symptom. 
Now, with commerce and business. 
in Europe largely demoralized by 
the war, there is a chance to improve 
financial and ‘commercial relations 
between the United States and Cen- 
tral and South America. The pro- 
posed establishmént of a difect “dol- 
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THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS P 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the Language 
of Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully Ilustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 
A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought Element through 
Action, oe and —_ Superior to any other series of primary 
of Method, in Literary ontent, 


and in Mechanical ny Valuable either = Basal or 


mentary. The Teacher’s Manual provides daily lessons, work: 
in detail for the guidance of the teacher. 


iret Reader: . , Thought Render 
Reader . Manual. 


THE DIRECT MEPHOD OF TEACHING 
ENGLISH TO FOREIGNERS 


By ISAAC PRICE, New York City Public Schools 


A_ new and valuable aid in the teaching of English to foreigners 
which aims to develop the conversational powers at the same time 
that the more formal art of reading is taught. 

45c 


GOODWIN’S. COURSE IN SEWING 


By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 


A practical and course, completely illustrated, 


teachers’ ond pupils’ use 
Il and III, free. 


Book I, 50c. Book II, 60c. Book III, 60c. 


THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


Professor of Psychology in Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 


paper patterns accompany 


A radical departure. Exercises in in_ eliminating ting the; 
copying of examples by the pupils saving both ie eye-strain. 
fe 


Suitable for use with any text-book, 
, Nos. 1, 2,3,4,5 


Papil’s Edition 10c each Teacher’s Edition 15c each 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. 


| 393-399 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK CITY 


‘ 4 ft - 


© Practical Guides to 
ENGLISH 


"Three Ve Valuable 


James C. Fernald, L.H.D. 


Shows just the right word to make 

a desired meaning clear—not a mere 
an actual sentence, with shades of 
meaning differentiated. New enla 
edition, just out. Cloth, 708pp. $1 


BERL 


A Working Grammar of 
the English Language 
4 i ical, in 
; lar treatment of Grammar. 
3 h, 333 pages. $1.50. ; 
H of English Speech 

ltustrated. Cloth 
pages. $1.50. 
Special Prices to 
Sehoole 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 
New York 


A CONNECT ING LINK’ 


between the teacher wanting 
a position and a position need- 


ing a teacher is the 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We place hundreds of teachers 
every year. 


Send for our form and manual, 


ALVIN F. PEASE 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


‘Telephone Haymarket 1203 


(In a recent wreck in Minnesotaa 
Teacher was among the most seriously 
injured.) 


Protect yourself during your Summer trabels. 
The T. C,U. Will Pay You $100 a Month 


—when you are disabled in a travel accident. 


$2,000 Paid | For Accidental Death 


—due to travel. 
A $100 identification benefit and a valuable gold and enamel 
identification pin FREE to every policy holder. 


The T. C. U. Pays Full Benefits During Vacation. 


And in addition to the abeve Travel benefits, 


$50 a Month fer Accident, Sickness or Quarantine; 
$1,000 For an Accidental Death; and Numerous Other 
Benefits. (Larger Benefits If Desired. ) 
The T. C. U., the National for Teachers, 
will give -. all of the above benefits for lees than five cents 
aday. ONLY $7 TILL NOVEMBER ist 
pte Tonight For Our Special Offer. 


= 

T. C. U. Dept. J., Lincoin, Nebr. 
Please send me FREE the story of T.C.U. and full par- 

ticulars regarding your Special Offer. 
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“DIXON “MADE THE PENCILS” 
“THE PENCILS WERE MADE BY 

These sentences were used by a 
celebrated author and gramma- 
rian in his work on English 
Grammar to illustrate the differ- 
ence between the active.and pas- 
sive voice. It does not make much 
difference which form you use, the 
fact remains that the Dixon Co. 
have been making pencils for the 
past ‘40 years and by making them 
better and better each year, they 
are now recognized as the standard 
wherever quality is) considered. 


Send 10c in stamps for samples of the three 
leading School pencils of the United States. 


They are made in Jersey City, N.J., by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
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Commercial ‘Education in 


Public Secondary Schools 


By F. V. ‘THompson, organizer and first principal of the Boston High 

School of Commérce; now Assistant Superintendent of Schools in 

Boston. A new volumein pepe as H. Hanas’s School Efficiency 
s. 


A descriptive, critical, and constructive treatment of 
current problems in commercial education. 


Considers commercial education from a new point 
of view, making a clear distinction between clerical 
training and training for business. - 


Offers. constructive proposals baSed on the actual 
needs of buSiness as it is and requiring effective co- 
operation between business and commercial educa- 
tion, to the end that commercial education may 
become truly vocational. 


Discusses the three far-reaching investigations of 
commercial education carried on in 1913-14 by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, ‘the. Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union of Boston, and the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education (through a 
Committee of Teachers). In a separate chapter 
reprints Mr. Thompson's study of the Commercial 
High Schools and Courses of New York City, made 
in_connection with the New York School 


~ Bound in cloth. xiv-+iv4 pages. Mailing price $1.50 


Write to the publishers for special terms for reading circle and class 
use and for a Portrait Catalog of the School Efficiency Series 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Manila 


Boston, Mass. . 


Arts High School, Boston, 


_ freshness, variety, and interest, 


Boston New York 
Atlanta Dallas 


A Four-Year Course in English 
For High Schools 


A Two-Years’ Course in English Composition. By Charles Lane Hanson, 
Head of the Department of English, Mechanic Arts High School, 


377 pages, 90 cents 


Outlines of Composition and Rhetoric. Just Published. By John Frank- 


lin Genung, Amherst College, and Charles Lane Hanson, Mechanic 


406 pages, $1.00 


These two books have been organized to cover at every point the work of the four 
years of high school in English composition and rhetoric. Both volumes place unusual 
emphasis on self-expression and furnish to that end a very great abundance of exer- 
cises, based on literary work of the highest quality. 


t Schools that arrange to cover their English work next year with Hanson’s ‘‘ Two 
Years’ Course in English Composition” and Genung and Hanson's ‘Outlines of Com- 
position and Rhetoric ’’ will find their needs fully, met and their work progressing with 


| Ginn and Company 


Chicago London 
Columbus Sao Francisco 
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SCHOOL SURVEYS 


LEONARD P. AYRES 
Sage Foundation 


Four years ago two university professors in- 
jected a new word into our educational vocabu- 
lary and introduced a new method into our edu- 
cational procedure. In that year Professors 
Hanus of Harvard, and Moore of Yale con- 
ducted ‘studies of the school systems of Mont- 
clair and East Orange in New Jersey and each 
used the word “survey” to designate a section 
of his report. 


These earliest of school surveys differed from 
former reports on school systems in their funda- 
mental philosophy. Their object was to tell the 
people in simple terms all the salient facts 
about their public schools, and to rely on the 
common sense, the common insight, and the 
common purpose of the people as the first great 
resource in working out their problems. The 
purpose of the survey was to educate the public. 

The two men who conducted these surveys 
were pioneers, but not inventors. They did not 
originate either the new term or the new method. 
They borrowed them both from the social survey 
movement which was at that time three years 
old. This movement had its inception in 1907 in 
the social survey of Pittsburgh which borrowed 
its name from the land survey. 

In the years that have elapsed since these early 
beginnings, the survey movement has grown 
with great rapidity but the social survey has 
multiplied far faster than the school survey. The 
Sociological Library of New York City is now 
compiling a bibliography of the survey reports 
that have appeared in print and it has shown 
that while the American Social surveys now 
number 300, the educational ones are only 
thirty. The truth is that the school survey is 
the direct descendant of the social survey, that 
the two are contemporaries, and that, the parent 
movement is twice as old and ten times as big 
as the offspring. 


Now surveys of this new sort are always expen- 
sive of both time and money, for when rightly 
conducted, they are dependent on truth and 
simplicity, which are costly. On those that have 
been carried through in the past few. years, 
sums of money mounting high into the hundreds 
of thousands have been expended and to them 
thousands of men and women have ‘devoted long 
periods of the most laborious sort of work and 
study. 

THE SOURCE OF THE SURVEY MOVEMENT. 

This means that these surveys are the product 
of some wide-spread and powerful influence, 
for nothing is purchased at so great a price ex- 
cept in response to insistent demand. This. in- 
fluence is not far to seek, It is to. be found. in 
One simple idea which. has been taking root ia 
the mind of the American people during the 


past decade and a half and which is shaping the 
events of the time and determining,-their ulti- 
mate issue. That idea is that people are more 
important than property. 

Ever since this idea was borne in wpon the 
American people, they have been restlessly turn- 
ing upon themselves and. their institutions the 
merciless eye of self-examination.. They are 
asking what manner of people they really are. 
They are demanding to know whether justice 
is being done in America. 

The results of this: searching seli-examina- 
tion are to be found.in the veritable flood of 
books and reports that have appeared in, the 
past ten years describing the illiterate, the im- 
migrant, the industrious; the plutocrat, the pros- 
titute, the prisoner; the teacher, the tenant, the 
tramp; and so on through the alphabet. Every 
part of our life is. being studied, written about, 
surveyed. 

This movement, of» which the school survey 
is -a part, is no silent unconscious transition 
from one state into another, In no former 
period has the demand for change been so de- 
liberate, so widespread, upon so great a scale. 
Education is following where the movement for 
social justice has led. The American nation is 
looking itself over from head to foot, critically 
questioning its very elements, challenging its 
oldest institutions as well as its newest, study- 
ing’ its very arrangement, analyzing its philos- 
ophy, and it stands ready to attempt as many 
and as radical re-constructions as may be neces- 
Sary to attain its ends. As a nation we are 
seeking, and are determined to find, not a place 
in the sun, but a more equal distribution of sun- 
shine in the lives of all the people. 

The school survey is a fraction of a fraction 
of this deliberate self-examination of the full- 
grown nation. It is here because the people want 
to know the facts about their schools and the 
survey isthe most efficient means yet discovered 
for finding them out and making them known. 

There are certain definite characteristics whic’ 
set the school survey apart as a distinctive im- 
plement of education and of democracy. These 
characteristics are in large part inherent in its 
very name which it indirectly takes from the 
land survey. 


ALWAYS A LOCAL STUDY. 

The school survey, like the land survey, is 
always a local study. It is concerned with condi- 
tions within a given ‘area. It can mever be 
thought out at a far-away desk. It is not a gen- 
eral treatise on education. It recognizes that 
each community has its own distinctive problems 


which must be solved by itself and are not s*1:- 


ceptible of absent treatment. 
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That is why the school survey can never be 
thoroughly standardized. That is why) we can 
never have what many people are insistently de- 
manding,—a standard set of forms and schedules 
to gather for any or all cities, the figatés and 
answers which, when tabulated, will constit ‘te 
school surveys. 

SURVEYORS MUST BE COMPETENT. 

Another cardinal characteristic common to the 
land survey and the school survey is that the su:- 
veyors must always be competent. In the formes 
field this has been guaranteed by legal enact- 
ment since the days of the ancient Egyptians. In 
making school surveys it has frequently been for- 
gotten. It is a fundamental fact that in neither 
field can trustworthy results be obtained through 
ready-made methods or untrained common 
sense. That is why it is generally true that 
school surveys cannot be conducted by mothers’ 
clubs, newspapers, chambers of commerce, Citi- 
zens’ committee, or local bureaus of municipal 
research, 

SURVEYS MUST BE IMPARTIAL. 

A third common characteristic of the land sur- 
vey and the ‘school survey is that 
they are both unworthy of the name 
if they ate partisan or prejudiced. To accuse 
or defend, exaggerate or minimize, is as fatal in 
the one case as in the other. Surveys must 
never be like those verbs in Latin that take the 
dative. They must never have as their purpose 
to “please or displease; command, obey; serve, 
resist, benefit, injure, believe, threaten, persuade, 
and the like.” 

This is why the survey is not an investigation. 
By common usage the term “investigation” sug- 
gests the indictment of individuals or institutions. 
It stresses failure and non-performance. It looks 
backward. An investigation implies the exist- 
ence of conditions known to the insider but un- 
known to the outsider, which are to be ferreted 
out and subjected to pitiless publicity. When- 
ever the land surveyor or the school surveyor 
conducts his study for the purpose of proving a 
preconceived case, the product is not a survey 
nor does it contribute to progress. 

SURVEYS MUST BE CO-OPERATIVE. 

On the social’ side, the school survey has two 
sets of characteristics which it owes to the fact 
that it is a social instrument and not to the fact 
that it is a surveying instrument. The first of 
these is that a school survey must always be 
cooperative. It cannot be successfully im- 
posed from without. If the teachers and officers 
of a school system do not want a survey, they 
will not have one; at least they will mot have 


a real one. They may have an investigation, an 


inquiry, an examination, and a report, but they 


will not have a real school survey. 
IN THE LIGHT AND IN THE OPEN. 


The second social essential of the school sur- 
vey is its public character. A survey report 
can never be a confidential report. It is ofte: 
possible to work out far-reaching reforms in a 
school system by getting a group of strong men 
and women together around a table and con- 
vincing them that a certain course is the right 
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one to take. This is a legitimate and often a. 
valuable method of reform but it is not the me- 
thod of the survey. 

The school survey is a new and distinctive 
implement of progress. It has come into being 
for the purpose of educating the public about 
their schools and its distinctive function should 
be preserved. It is a part of our national self- 
examination. It is the product of civic in- 
telligence and community progress. 

Its object is to make the entire school sys- 
tem pass in review before the public eye. It 
makes the schools and the public pay attention 
to each other. It presents the past, the present 
and the possible. It is a community stock- 
taking, inventory, and appraisal of its educa- 
tional assets and opportunities. It aims to 
place before the citizens a picture of their 
schools; a picture so accurate that it cannot 
mislead; so simple that it cannot be misunder- 
stood, and so significant that it cannot be dis- 
regarded. It does not always succeed in its aim 
but it cannot even take aim in secret or in the 
dark. 

MOVEMENT SPREADING RAPIDLY. 


What the future of the school survey may be 
no man knows, but two indications are signifi- 
cant. The first is’ the probability that we shall 
have a great many of them in the near future. 
In the past four years two states, ten countries, 
and eighteen cities conducted them. At the 
present time there are under way or definitely 
projected more school surveys than all those 
combined that have so far been completed. That 
the movement is rapidly spreading is certain. 

SURVEYS ARE IMPROVING IN QUALITY. 

The other significant indication is that they 
are steadily improving in quality. It is al- 
most literally true that every survey report that 
has been published has in one or more con- 
spicuous respects been superior to all its pre- 
decessors. This results from the fact that we be- 


.gan to make surveys without knowing how and 


we have been learning as we went along. It is. 
well for us to remember that while we are 
making these inventories the methods of mak- 
ing them are themselves in the making. 

What the ultimate results of the surveys will 
be, we do not know, for sufficient time has not 
yet elapsed for us to judge. We have at hand, 
however, dependable figures showing the results 
of one piece of educational measuring which has 
become a part of the survey movement although 
it was not started by it. 


PROGRESS THROUGH MEASUREMENT IN 
EDUCATION. 

Just ten years ago the distinguished super- 
intendent of schools of New York called atten- 
tion to the fact that thirty-nine per cent. of the 
children in the schools of that city were above 
the normal age for their grades. This aroused 
wide-spread investigation which showed that 
similar conditions maintained in other cities 
throughout the country. Soon studies of this 
phase of educational efficiency showed that the- 
same conditions which resulted in our schools- 
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being crowded with retarded,children, also pre- 
vented a large proportion of these children from 
ever completing the elementary grades. 

About seven years ago this became one of the 
most widely studied problems of educational ad- 
ministration and in the past four it has-been one 
of the prominent parts of the school surveys. 
During the entire period hundreds of superin- 
tendents throughout the country have been re- 
adjusting their schools to better the conditions 
disclosed. 

In these seven years the number of children 
graduating each. year from the elementary 
schools of America has doubled. The number 
now is three-quarters of a million greater an- 
nually than it was then,, The only great or- 
ganized industry in America that has increased 
the output of its finished product as rapidly as 
the public schools during the past seven years 
is the automobile industry. 
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It is probable that no other one thing so 
fundamentally important to the future of 
America as this accomplishment of our public 
schools has taken place in recent years. There 
is every evidence that this is the direct result 
of applying measurements to education. If the 
school survey movement now under way can 
produce other results at all comparable with this 
one, we need have no fear for the outcome. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the term “sur- 
vey” will not change’ its meaning as the years 
go by. It has always meant a looking-over and 
it is to be hoped that in its new educational ap- 
plication it will continne to mean the kind of 
looking-over of everything that does not over- 
look anything. Its future is secure if it can 
permanently stand for an impartial study of the 
schools of a community, competently conducted 
for the enlightenment of the public and the wel- 
fare of the children. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


BEREA’S OUTLOOK 


No other visit has quite the stimulus and 
tonic that comes from a day at Berea, especially 
when President W. G. Frost is there. 

Two-and-a-half million dollars is a large sum 
to have raised among the benevolently inclined 
men and women of the North for an insti- 
tion that bears the name of no donor, and ap- 
peals to no denominational pride. 

The Berea outfit is so unlike any other in the 
world that it is easier to exclaim as one sees 
it than it is to describe it. 

There are one hundred college buildings 
many of which were not erected for college 
purposes. Of course there is an_ elegant 
Carnegie library, a Pearson Hall, a Lincoln 
Hall, a Chapel, and-a Ladies’ Hall, but most of 
the one hundred were built by someone else for 
some other use. Many of them were resi- 
dences with large lawns, or cottages with gar- 
dens, though some, were stores, shops, stables, 
a hotel or a church. 

This sounds queer but it looks more queer 
until one sees that nothing was bought until it 
had to be purchased to fill some specific and 
pressing need or because it stood in the way 
of some improvement. 

These. one hundred buildings occupy a re- 
markably attractive grove and monopolize all 
the streets of the village, covering in all 150 
acres which may by courtesy be styled a campus, 
but is more strictly a college settlement. 

On the fringe of the campus are fifty acres 
of gardens and 300 acres of farm, all needed to 
help make it possible to furnish board with room, 
heat, light and laundry for $1.80 a week, ex- 
cept for the three winter months. when it is 
$2.00. This means $1.35 cents a week for table 
board, except for three months when it is $1.45, 
and forty cents a week for room, heat, light, 


and laundry, except for three months when it is 
fifty cents. 

Incidentally, just to be different perhaps, there 
are 4,000. acres of forests all within sight of the 
Presidential residence, which is located at an 
angle of the campus which commands a view 
of every important college building, of the 
very attractive fifty-acre Intervale gardens and 
the miles and miles of college-owned forests on 
the mountains beyond the valley. 

By the by, President Frost’s home is on the 
spot from which for the first time Daniel Boone 
looked down upon the Kentucky valleys. 


. Of course there was a reason for buying these 

vast forests, as there has been a reason for 
everything Mr. Frost has done. Over there 
are a group of. ten mountain springs of the 
purest water that ever burst out of the earth. 
Gravity brings. its own to the campus with such 
accumulated force and. in such quantities that 
it can drench any flames that. might think of 
getting on the rampage. 

But the glory of Berea is not in the plant or 
in the $2,500,000. that have been brought here, 
but in the 1,600 mountain young men ard 
maidens who come here. each. year. . 

The tragedy of it all is not in the variety of 
buildings that are utilized, but in the fact that a 
thousand other young men and maidens would 
like to come here and get the vista of civiliza- 


tion that education’ can furnish if there were 


the means to provide accommodations for them, 

These mountains down from which and out of 
which these native Americans come by the 
thousands, are no “Forest Reserve.” no “Recre- 
ation Park,” no “Sportsman Paradise” but a 
world itself, larger than all New England with 
a population of 3,000,000 mountaineers. 

One who knows college life far and near can 
but be intensely impressed with a college com- 
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munity in which no one can solicit student 
patronage in eating house, cafe, lunch room, 
soda. fountain, or at amusements for personal 
gain. There has never been a fakir at Berea. 

There is no card-playing, no penny-in-the-slot 
machine at. Berea, and any student who uses 
or has his. possession tobacco, pipes, or 
cigarette paper is immediately dismissed from 
the college settlement. 

“Practical jokes’ and teasing one another 
are in the same class as, gambling, and using of 
tobacco. Good manners as they affect morals 
are strongly in contrast. with “standardized” in- 
stitutions, in. “highly . civilized”, communities. 

Is it any wonder that Woodrow Wilson. 
President of the United States, said in.a public 
address in Washington on February 24, 1915:— 

“IT would deem it an impertinence to patronize 
a cause like this. I have a profound personal 
interest in Berea College. I have spent very 


many happy days in those great mountains. “1°” 


have threaded many of their most _remote_fast- 
nesses. I have felt the charm and the miystery 
of some of those uplifted valleys and I have 
mixed a great deal with the simple, straight- 
forward, sturdy folk who inhabit them. There 
are colleges and colleges. I have spent the 
greater part of my life doing what is cal'ed 
teaching, but many of the pupils of most of our 
universities systematically resist being taught. 
“Here is a college filled with people hungry 
to learn. I should love to address a body of 
people hungry to learn. I have devoted the 
best energiés in me to getting their attention; 
I have used every resource of knowledge and 
of speech that I was master of to call their at- 
tention to the fact that-what I was talking about 
was worth talking about and worth knowing 
about; and after having spent some twenty- 
five years in that endeavor I do not know how 
I could follow these lines of least: resistance! 
It would be a very novel experience to find 


that they were waiting to hear what I had to 


say. They are hungry because they have only 
a vague sense of the great hinterland lying be- 
yond the regions that they know, those primitive 
regions upon which nature has bestowed infinite 
beauty, but where her life is in its simplest 
terms. 

“This college is a college of emancipation— 
taking the limitations off of the spirits of these 
people, sweeping the barriers away from their 
understandings, letting them out into that bigger 
world which is a commonplace to us but which 
we do not comprehend, which we look upon so 
superficially that it would be very difficult for us 
to interpret it to them. These men at Berea 
are starting at the right place. Thev are start- 
ing with the simplicities of life. which are the 
foundations of life, and are leaving out its 
sophistries which are of no account. 

“I do not see how anybody can think of 
Berea and the work it has to do without catch- 
ing fire.” 
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MAKING CHARACTER 


C. A. ADAMS 
_ Castleton, Vermont, State Norma! Schoul 


“The lovely things men build in. the days 
of their strength are but the reproduction of the 
lovely thoughts that were whispered in their 
hearts in the days of tender youth.” 

The business of the school is to make Good 
Citizens: There is no better test of a teacher 
than the ability to secure results along the lines 
of moral teaching. 


Mere talking will not produce good conduct. 
Children must see and feel and do the things 
that are talked about. It does little good, in 
most cases, to speak to boys about destroying 
or defacing property, but if, when a window is 
broken, you can arouse such a spirit in your 
school, that thereafter, the boy who does such 
a thing, whether maliciously, or carelessly, or 
in a spirit of fun, will report the fact at once to 
you, then you may well feel that a start has been 
lines of moral training. In 

training by books, mottoes, 
thes must be made thoroughly prac- 
tical. 

Do not give-ehildren, principles, and expect 
them to make the application for themselves. 

Go to your work each day, believing that the 
children in your school-are to be better boys 
and girls, because -you are their teacher. 

Recommend to a pupil the reading of a book, 
which he will find interesting, and which will, at 
the same time, help “him to overcome some 
fault ‘in his character. 

From the standpoint of the child, the four 
steps in teaching moral virtues are: I see, I like, 
I wish I were, I will be 

Adapt the talks and subjects to the ages of 
the children. The younger children can under- 
stand what you say about cleanliness and kind- 
ness better than about honor and self respect. 

Make your work: practical. A bird’s nest im 
a tree in the school yard can be made to teach 
a lesson on kindness to birds and animals, which 
will never be forgotten. 

Does arithmetic give no opportunity for 
work along moral lines? Honesty and honor 
in solving class problems, unaided except by the 
teachers; accuracy in securing results; neatness* 
in arrangement of work; persistency and de- 
termination, when confronted with a hard prob- 
lem. 

Remember that character is a bundle of habits. 
These habits are being formed all through child- 
hood. 

Children are neither 
strong or weak. 

Each teacher must practice what she teaches; 
live what she says. There are many children, 
who look at their teacher and think what 
Emerson said. “How can I hear what you say 
when what you are is thundering in my ears?” 

Think of the individual all the time, not of the 
class or school. 


good ‘nor bad, but 
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THE STANDARD OF POLK COUNTY 


What a County Supsrintendent of Schools In Oregon Did To Bring Him National Recognition 
F. CARLETON 
Assistant State Superintendent of Education, Oregon 


[World’s Work for March.] 


Not long ago the county school superintend- 
ent of Polk County, Ore., conceived the idea of 
establishing a standard for the rural schools cf 
his county. After talking over the plan with 
his state superintendent, be worked out fifteen 
requirements which must be fulfilled by the 
district before “it cat‘ claim the ‘distitetion of 
having a standard school. These were printed 
on a large card, and one was hung ‘on the front 
wall of each rural school.. The type was large, 
so that the card could be read easily from any 
place in the room. 


The standard requirements were that the 


American flag must be flying in- good weather; 
the schoolhouse must be- properly lighted and 
ventilated, and the schoolroom attractive; that 
there must be one good picture added each 
year unless four good ones are already in the 
room; that there must be either a fountain or 
tank with individual cups; that the out-buildings 
must always be kept sanitary; that the grounds 
must be drained and kept in order; and that 
there must be flowers on the grounds or in the 
rooms. 

The standard also required a library with a 
case for books, with lock and key, and that the 
books be in good condition and catalogued; 
that every pupil must be entered in the spelling 
contests, and the average attendance must be 
ninety-five per cent. for the year; and that the 
teacher’s monthly reports must show at least 
one hour's visit by one or more members of 
the school board every month. Moreover, the 
teacher is required to attend at least fifty per 
cent. of teachers’ institutes. and to subscribe to 
at least one educational paper. 

A gold star was fastened opposite each point 
to which the school was entitled. Then came 
the work ‘of the county superintendent. He be- 
gan in one of the best districts and, with the 
cooperation of the teacher, he held a meeting 
of the patrons. By dint of much urging and 
many personal invitations, he secured the at- 
tendance of nearly every father and mother in 
the district. Twenty questions typewritten ‘on 
slips of paper were distributed among the 
farmers, and the chairman of the board of di- 
rectors was requested to preside over the meet- 
ing. The questions were all on local conditions, 
such as, “How can we change the lighting of 
this building so that the light will be on the 
left side of the children?’ “Is it a good plan 
to hire a different. teacher each term, or would 
it be better to pay a little more and have the 
same teacher vear after year, provided we can 
find one who is entirely satisfactory?” Each 
in turn would answer his question, and then 
there would be a discussion. 


At this first meeting, it required effort on the 


Dart of those directing the meeting to bring out 


many expressions of opinion, but that was four 
years ago. The plan of holding this kind of 
meeting has now been extended to every dis- 
trict in the county,” They are held at regular 
intervals, and every One has learned to talk. 
The result of this first meeting was that the 
people decided to levy a local district tax and 
to have the honor of being the first district in 
the county to have a standard school. With 
the money raised, the directors employed car- 
penters to take out all the windows on the 
right-hand side of the building, and to build as 


“many more on the left. They drained the play- 


grounds, built cement walks to the outbuildings, 
provided for janitor service, and instructed the 
teacher to see that the outbuildings were sup- 
plied with disinfectants recommended by the 
State Board of Health. In the place of the 
old stove which was in the centre of the room, 
they purchased a modern heating plant equipped 
with a _ ventilating system. The schoolhouse 
was painted inside and out, and a beautiful, 
though not expensive, reprint of one of the 
old masters was purchased and hung in the 
schoolroom. 

Picture study, by the way, is ‘an important 
adjunct of the language lessons in the rural 
schools of Oregon. A Sunday’ school teacher 
from the city was helping to conduct a Sunday 
school. In her class were the ‘first grade pti- 
pils, and the story was about Ruth and Naomi. 
She had not been able to secure a copy of “The 
Gleaners,” which she wished to use in teaching 
the story, so she took with her a similar pic- 
ture, thinking the country children would not 
know the difference. At once the little boys and 
girls said,' “That is not “The Gleaners’” and 


‘then described to their Sunday school teacher 


the great paitting, and told her more of it and 
Millet than she knew ‘herself. 

A great celebration was held»in the district 
when the stars were awarded to the various 
schools, and the first’ standard school was pre- 
sented with a beautiful pennant, on which: were 
inscribed the name of the school and the words, 
“Standard School.” Accounts of the meeting 
were given in all the county papers, and thus 
the campaign for better schools was launched. 

An appeal to local pride was made in every 
district. There were many discouragements, 
and an endless amount of hard work for the 
county superintendent and his teachers; it meant 
many long midnight drives and much work 
that is not prescribed in the school laws of 
Oregon among the duties for county superin- 
tendents. But they kept at it. 

THE CO-OPERATION OF THE PARENTS. 

It has continued four years, and most of the 
rural schools have become standard; really 
better than standard; for, to prevent stagnation, 
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the requirements are raised slightly every 
The neighborhood meetifgs are becoming 


part of the community. life, Last year the 
county "superintendent and his assistants each 
conducted two meetings a week, making a 
total of seventy-two meetings held during the 
school year under their direct supervision. In- 
terest has grown, so that one entire day is 
given up to an annual meeting in each district. 
The farmers and their wives come early and all 
bring luncheon, The meetings usually begin at 
iten o'clock in the morning, and close at four 
o'clock in the afternoon. The state superin- 
tendent’s office, the State University, the State 
Normal School, and the Agricultural College 


have all been called upon to help; so that there © 


is always one outside speaker to give an ad- 
dress on some topic of vital importance to that 
particular community. 


In many of. the districts, cooperation of the 
parents has been secured, so that it has been 
possible to introduce the Home Credit system, 
which was originated in Oregon, and which so 
many other states have adopted in some form. 
The father or mother sends to the teacher a 
record of the work which each has done at home 
in) gardening, in housework, or in helping with 
the chores, and this counts as industrial work. 
Last: year, twenty of the school districts pur- 
chased Babcock milk. testers. On the fifth, the 
tenth, and the fifteenth of each month, the chil- 
dren bring samples of the milk and test them in 
school. On these days they also weigh the 
milk of each..cow, and take a record of the 
amount of feed that is given to each cow. From 
the records of these three days an average is 
figured, and then an estimate is made of the 
total for the month. The teachers have no 
difficulty in teaching arithmetic in these schools, 
and each farmer. learns from his children which 
cows are. worth. keeping. The children are 
learning that the work of farming is the most 
interesting in the world, and that learning to 
make things pay is worth while. 

Three years ago a children’s industrial de- 
partment was established at the Oregon State 
Fair. Among the eleven exhibits, Polk County 
secured the “Blue Ribbon.” The work of which 
these exhibits told has had even higher praise. 
Mr. J. C. Muerman, specialist in rural education, 
from the Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C., spent three months inspecting the work 
of these rural schools. In his report of this 
work he declared that, in modern buildings, 
and in clean and sanitary conditions, the schools 
of Polk County excelled those of all other 
counties he had visited in the United States. 
He could not find a lead pencil mark in any 
ont-buildings’ in the county. He also com- 
mended the plan of fitting the course of study 
to the needs of the community. Dr. Wallace 
Buttrick, secretary of the General Education 
Board, also visited these rural schools to find 
out whether the Home Credit system was prac- 
tical. He examined the records and questioned 
the’ pupils closely in. a number of the rural 
schools. As he was leaving the last building 
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inspected that day, he said to those accompany- 
ing him: “Wait’a) moment; I wish to close my 
eyes in order to fix in my mind the picture of 
those happy children and their surroundings, so 
that this little school and the memory of the 
work being done here will always remain with 
me.” And the most important thing about it 
all is that the standardization plan is one that 
can be used anywhere. The good results it 
obtained in the schools of Oregon can be ob- 
tained elsewhere just as well. Polk County has 
shown the way. 


THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF. PLAY.* 
LUTHER H. GULICK 
Founder of Camp Fire Girls Movement 

Recreation is that to which one turns from the 
strenuous part of life and through which one 
seeks recuperation, rest and change. Play is 
that which one does when one is free to pursue 
the deepest things that one chooses to do, for 
the joy of the working, not from compulsion, 
not from economic necessity, nor the lash of 
public opinion. Play is responsible for the 
splendid achievements of human life, for it is 
self-actuated. 

In attempting to formulate the “Camp Fire 
Girls’ organization we were led to study afresh 
the social problem which we are facing. In the 
playground movement and the very wide recog- 
nition of these necessities we have endeavored 
to furnish things to do, places in which these 
things may be done—plays and games and 
recreations—and leadership, by which the 
traditions of play may be carried. We have 
been distressed at the fact that the children, 
particularly those in their teens, come and go 
on our playgrounds without becoming caught 
in the mesh of the finer social ideals which we 
are striving to establish and so having their lives 
lifted permanently to a new level of daily life. 
They come in and go out and are lost to us. 

Somehow we must furnish, not merely to 
our playgrounds but to our communities, that 
which shall maintain a permanent grip on the 
individual. The home is now stepping into 
the community, and a large fraction of life is 
community life as distinguished from home life. 
School is community life, for example. It has 
been our endeavor to discover the specific steps 
by which the mesh of public opinion, of custom, 
might take hold of young people—in our case 
girls—so as to accomplish in the community 
what used to be accomplished’ in the home with 
reference to social relations. 

We are told that there are two basal human 
desires, and that human life consists in the 
working out of these two desires with all their 
orientation and complexities—hunger and _ love. 
We are told that hunger, in the main, has been 
responsible for the development of business, 
with all that means, as an economic basis; that 
love has been responsible for the development 
of the home, the love of mothers for their 
children, out of that growing the love of men 
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and women for each other, the love of friend- 
ship, comradeship and all the great social rela- 
tions of the world. Business has been predomi- 
nantly masculine; social life has been predomi- 
nantly feminine. | 

Life today seems to give more adequate 
scope to those activities which are related to 
business than to those activities which are related 
to the affections. The home is changing its func- 
tion; there is no longer adequate opportunity 
for the girls of New York, for example, to have 
adequate human relationships in their homes. I 
speak now specifically of the girls who have occu- 
pation. (More and more girls and women are 
becoming working people, in the sense of having 
an enconomic relation to the community.) 

The primary result is loneliness. It is not 
enough to provide things to do. Somehow or 
other the opportunity which we now lack for 
affection, friendship, comradeship, must be 
given; it is as basal as hunger. The purpose of 
this is not merely to prevent disaster; it is not 
our purpose to pull the safety valve and thus 
relieve the danger. Our purpose is to find out 
how the affections may flower out and fruit into 
spiritual life rather than to lead to disaster. 

Love, in all its great relationships, is as basal 
as hunger. Our cities make no provision for 
it. It is human life, life itself, rather than the 
means to life; business and work are means to 
life; friendship and the affections are life: and, 
whether right or wrong, whether in ways that 
are wholesome or ways that lead to social 
disaster, this we must pursue. To provide 
channels for the affections, rather than to fur- 
nish dams against the affections, must be the 
primary business of society. The bigger the 
dam across a living stream, the greater the dis- 
aster when it breaks. Our social engineers 
must study the making of new channels, meeting 
the new conditions of society, by which this 
search for human relations and affection shall 
enrich the great fields of desire, for only thereby 
can they bring forth perfect product. It is not 
enough to prevent; prevention, damming, alone 
is hopeless. 

How, then, do the affections grow? What 
are the definite, simple, concrete steps which a 
national organization may undertake to pro- 
mote the affections? 


First of all, it is necessary that people have 
wholesome things to do together. Social life 
cannot be pursued directly, any more than happi- 
ness can be pursued directly. Have you ever at- 
tended a social gotten up by some good people, 
who said, “These people ought to be social; we 
will get them together; mot give them any- 
thing to do, but just let them come together and 
be sociable?” If there is anything that pre- 
vents social life it is compulsion. 
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It is necessary, then, tochave) gamies and learn 
to “cook meats in four ways,” and to camp out 
and go fishing and .play golf, and build up a 
better Fourth of July celebration, and a thousand 
different things, good in themselves, but the 
main significance of which is the human relations 
that are established in the process of doing those 
things. The main thing is “Who with?” not 
“What?” The main thing about the teacher is 
not the subject, but the character and the infect- 
ing ability of the teacher. 

Secondly. In order to have the development 
of wholesome human relations, continuity is 
necessary. No matter how charming people 
are, it is necessary to know them from time 
to time, or continuously, to feed the opportunity 
for friendship. Hence, a national organization 


must provide for continuity of relations within 


each of its constituent groups, and this group 
should be small enough so that there should be 
opportunity and possibility for intimate per- 
sonal friendship between every member of the 
group. That is why we limit it to twenty; it 
must be large enough to carry the team spirit, 
hence we say at least six. 

Third. It must provide something outside of 
the routine compulsions of life. The person 
alongside of whom we work in our daily ac- 
tivity we *may be friends with or we may ‘not 
be; but, so far as we have been able to observe, 
those ties which form the mesh of custom and 
hold us, are formed through voluntary associa- 
tion with those whom we like, doing things that 
we like, and having common experiences which 
we share of a non-compulsory character. 

Fourth and lastly. It is necessary that there 
be “tradition carriers” and tradition leaders, be- 
cause the old mother-and-daughter relation ‘has 
been broken. It is by this relation that woman 
tradition, traditions of social life, of charm, of 
gracious relationship to the home, have been 
carried on through the generations. Daughters 
are not getting these adequately from their 


mothers, because daughters and mothers do not | 


have the activities together which they used to 
have. For this reason we need tradition-car- 
riers: hence, the “guardian of the fire.” 

This, then, is woman’s program: To bring to 
the community that social, wholesome life, with 
opportunity for affection, which always has be- 
longed to the home but which now cannot be 
confined within it. And the primary purpose 
of the Camp Fire Girls, its ritual, its symbolism, 
its ceremonies, is to promote happiness through 
the functioning of the highest part of human 
nature, to give opportunity for the affections; 
and the honors, excellent as they are in them- 
selves, are but the means to bring about. the 
transfer of character and the production o! 
happiness. 


I have observed ‘that my sonistoo much given tohis study; especiallyto converse 
with dead mzn, I mean “Books,”—James Howell, England, 1650. 
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CRITICS OF THE SCHOOL 


SUPERINTENDENT F, E. SPAULDING 
Minneapolis 


Undoubtedly the great majority of adults have 
less ability in reading, writing and arithmetic, 
are less capable of expressing their thoughts 
clearly in the English language, than are most 
of the sixteen-year-old youths who leave our 
public schools, many of them even before com- 
pleting the eighth grade. 

It is true that many of these adults lacking 
thorough knowledge in the “fundamentals” are 
failures; no “discriminating employer’ wants 
them. It is equally true that many capable 
and desirable employees, yes, even many highly 
- prosperous employers, have no such “thorough 
knowledge” of composition, reading, writing 
and arithmetic as Mr. Meyers demands as the 
product of the elementary schools. On the 
other hand, there is no lack of persons thor- 
oughly educated in these “fundamentais’ and 
in much beside, who are failures either as em- 
ployes or as employers. 

If the above observations are correct—and I 
believe. any observant adult can verify them 
from his immediate expereiice-—is it not ap- 
parent that the ability to render uscius service— 
such service as society is wi'ing te pay for, 
whether rendered by employe or employer—is 
neither insured by nor upon a 
knowledge of reading, writing and arithmetic 
more, thorough than that the schools now af- 
ford? Is it not also obvious know!l- 
edge is,much’ more importan® in some vocations 
than in. others? 

’ The schools ‘have long made the imstaxe of 
ttying to teach all the pupils to know the same 
things—to know those thing. ia the same way 
and to the same extent. They have persiste:! 
in this course in face of the obvious fact that 
the varied work of the world demands varied 
knowledge—and knowledge in vary*ng amounts 
—but, more than knowledge, the a'siity to do. 
They: have persisted in this course in face of 
the even more obvious fact—a fact with which 
they have had to deal every day-—that the 
capacity of boys and girls to learn and to do 
varies almost without limit. 

The schools can do much better than they are 
doing—not chiefly by giving more time to 
reading, writing, arithmetic and composition, 
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but by differentiating their training, especially 
for pupils of twelve or thirteen to sixteen years 
of age and beyond, to the end that, on ‘the 
other hand, the individual capacities of every 
boy and girl may be best trained for useful 
service, and, on the other, that adequate pro- 
vision may be made for the successful prosecu- 
tion of all the worthy, varied work of the world. 
Intermediate schools, prevocational and voca- 
tional schools, part-time and _ continuation 
schools, seems to offer the most promising 
plans of improvement. It is to be hoped that 
this city may soon enjoy such advantages as any 
or all of these types of schools can afford.— 
Minneapolis Tribune. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS: A CIVIC ENLISTMENT 


HENRY S. CURTIS 


For the last fifteen or twenty years in Ger- 
many they have been discussing the idea of re- 
quiring all of the girls to serve in connection 
with the hospitals, kindergartens, nurseries, and 
other public institutions in the same way that the 
boys are required to serve in the army. There 
are probably not as many opportunities for the 
useful employment of girls in social and public 
enterprises in the city as there are of such em- 
ployment for boys; but they certainly could 
serve with advantage in the nurseries, kinder- 
gartens, hospitals, clinics, milk stations, and in 
a considerable of the relief work. They could 
also be of assistance and would enjoy much of 
the landscape gardening in the parks. Doubt- 
less there is some work in connection with most 
of the city departments that is feasible for them. 
If women are to be citizens and voters and take 
the same part in public life that men have bee 
taking in the past it is very desirable that be- 
fore their maturity they should have some, rac- 
tical acquaintanceship with the mechanism of the 
city government. If they are to be members 
of the city household, they ought to be initiated 
into the city housekeeping. 

The Boy Scouts have already broadened out 
into this field of civic activity to a large extent 
and are doing a considerable work in connec- 
tion with public gatherings and conventions and 
the various city departments. This is a ficld in 
which the Camp Fire might well emulate the 
Scouts, though the field into which they might 
enter is undoubtedly a narrower one. 


To reach any sound conclusions, today, one must rid himself of the obsession of 
romantic fallacies and face actual facts. The clean-hands, blacked-shoes fallacy has ruined 
thousands of boys who, if they had pitched in and got their hands dirty, would have turned 
out first-rate mechanics and mill-men, instead of sixth-rate clerks. The pin-picking and 
twine-saving fairy-tales have started many a boy on the downward path of petty, two-cent 
economies instead of onthe upward way of large-minded, far-seeing business policies. 

—James P. Monroe, Boston. 
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THE PUPIL WHO FAILS IN SECONDARY 

SCHOOL ENGLISH: HOW TO TEACH HIM 
; HAROLD W. GAMMANS 
High School, Holyoke, Mass. 

Eight out-of-the-ordinary pupils in English 
were given me in a special class. Five had failed 
distinctly in their first year of Secondary Schv-»! 
English, the other three in their second year. 
They could do nothing passable in the way of a 
page of plain writing about any subject they had 
studied carefully. 
fairly in two months, so that they might be pro- 
moted if possible. If they failed under me, they 
would be obliged to take their previous year’s 
work over again. 

I taught these pupils four one-hour perio|s a 
week for three weeks. Then I recommendec. 
that they be given a test by the head of the Eng- 
lish Department and be allowed to enter regular 
second and third year classes if they passed this 
test. The test consisted of two compositions 
written in class, one on a subject chosen from 
some book they had read in class the previous 
year, the other from something in their own ex- 
perience. The head of the English Department 
chose the subjects, conducted the examinations 
alone, and corrected the papers. Every one of 
these eight pupils was able to pass this test. 
Eight pupils saved themselves a year’s discour- 
aging work of repetition, from which they would 
probably have gained nothing. 

The faults of these pupils were rather similar, 
although in one some particular fault was much 
more serious than in another. I taught their 
almost entirely as a class and made my teaching 
of the correction of these faults the same for 
all. 

The pupils wrote compositions of one page or 
less every day, outside of the class. I gave them 
big subjects such as: “Peace,” “The Englisa 
People,’ “The Japanese,” etc. I have always 
found the big subject the most profitable for se- 
curing individual thought and good English ex- 
pression both in regular class exercise and ¢x- 
amination. I found in this particular class that 
I received a different sort of composition from 
each pupil. It brought out one pupil in par- 
ticular, who was sent to me by the head of the 
English Department with the remark that, in 
spite of his large number of errors in anything 
that would pass as an English composition, in 
real thought and power he was superior to those 
in the class above him. 

The first thing was to teach the pupil what 1 
sentence is. This, sort of pupil has not heen 
able to learn, by any ordinary means used in 
teaching composition, when he is writiag com- 
plete or incomplete or more than conip.cte state- 
ments. It does no good to mark the pupil’s 
paper with corrections in red ink, to arrange the 
mess into sentences, to call the pupil to the desk 
and ask him if he does not realize that this and 
this is a sentence and this and that is not a sen- 
tence. He has not learned this method in four 
or five years of training in the elementary 
school and one or more years in the secondary 
school. 


l was to teach them to write - 
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This errot, which has taken deep roos sp, the 
out-ol-the-ordinary pupil in English is un- 
doubtedly thought by many of the teachers. wko 
have tried in vain to correct it by ordinary 
means, to be due to mental deficiency in the pu~ 
pil, or mental irregularity, at least. | thik it 
may be attributed more, justly to ordina;’ con- 


fusion, the result of trying to make the pupil- 


write various kinds of sentences which no pupil 
in the secondary school can hope to w:'te well 
and which are never used in their daily conversa- 
tion or friendly letter writing; and which nids¢ 
of them will never use even after a co"ege 
course. The error positively can be remedied 


and that quickly. My pupils recovered by the 
following means :— 


I told them that they must use a sintpie sen-. 


tence, Or a sentence of not over two clauses. I 
permitted them to use only the simple sentence, 
the compound sentence of two clause3, and the 
complex sentence of two clauses. I insisted 
on this. I repeated it every day. .I co.umended 
them when they used it, or upbraided, scoldett; 
or laughed at the muddle in their compositions 
when they attempted to use the more difficult 
sort of sentence. -I tried-to bring out the force 
of this kind of sentence, its beauty, its practical 
use. In the second place I insisted that the 
pupils should read their compositions aloud by 
themselves at home, to see if every’ group of 
words they had begun with ‘@ capital letter ani 
ended with a period was sens ric. Statenicnt, 
no more and no less. 

it was difficult for me to stick to «he truth 
and treat each of the faults and its remedy 
sepaiately. For instance, although I had the 
read their compositions for the 


reason and purpose just'stated, I tried tc have, 


them use this exercise in hearing and common 
sense, as an aid to punctuation. I told them 
that if they would listen a little more acutely 
their ears would tell them where there was a 
comma. I did not have them learn a single rule 
of punctuation. I never mentioned looking up a 
rule of punctuation in a book. Wiaile making 
corrections before the class, I spoke abou: the 
phrase or clause thrown out of its natu-al order 
being set off from the rest of the sentence by a 
comma or commas, and of the commas put 
around “however,” “indeed,” and other sinilac 
adverbs; but, at the same time I showed the 
pupils that these were pauses which their ears 
should note in reading the sentence aloud. [| 
showed the reason, also, why a compound sen- 
tence of two clauses had a comma after the first 
clause, whether there is co-ordinate conjunction 
after it or not. This was all I taught about 
punctuation. 

I began to teach spelling with a Speller, but.I 
discovered the first or second day that the pupils 
could not distinguish certain sounds. I asked 
how many had ever learned to give the alphabet 
by sounds or phonetically. Not one. So I had 
them learn a sort of phonetic alphabet the two 
following days giving one sound only for each 
letter. I. allowed them to choose for them- 


[Continued on page 6065.) 
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This has been by far the best educational Leg- 
islative year ever known in the United States. 


-0-@ 
A PERPETUAL OUTRAGE 


A book that is destined to have a very large 
reading by earnest people has on its first page 
this paragraph:— 

“In the United States alone, in the report for 
the year ending June, 1912, our National Com- 
missioner of Education tells us that those who 
were brought directly under educational influences 
in elementary and secondary schools, universities 
and colleges, normal and professional schools, 
and evening schools numbered 20,879,908... . 
it appears that the percentage of those of school 
age who are being educated is 55.29.” 

Then the fascinating author builds up a book on 
the horrible condition that 44.71 percentage of chil- 
dren of school age are going to the bow wows, 
physically, mentally, industrially, civically and 
morally because they are not in school. Re- 
peatedly, im press and on the platform, the 
United States Commissioner of Education is 
given as authority for this infernal inference. It 
is an outrage to quote him in this connection. 

He states a fact, but ‘hese ignoramuses, statis- 
tically considered, give an interpretation thereto 
that is vicious. 

Every argument of these people demonstrates 
that they interpret “school age” as meaning 
“compulsory school age” or from about six to 
fourteen. 

It would not take a very great effort of ‘brain 
power for anyone to see what a fool he was 
making of himself. If 21,000,000 is fifty-five per 
cent. then one-hundred per cent. would be 
40,000,000 or two-fifths of the entire popula- 
tion. 
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Think of two-fifths of the entire population 
being within any eight years! 

A thousandth part of a brain thrill ought to 
be sufficient to prevent a formal mind from mak- 
ing a fool of itself in that way. 

There are not 20,000,000 young people of 
compulsory school age, or from six to fourteen. 

There are always more children in the schools 
of the United States than there are of school age 
as rightly interpreted. 

Instead of there being 55.29 per cent. of chil- 
dren of school age under fifteen in school, there 
are aS many pupils in school as there are chil- 
dren’ who are expected to be there. 

They are not all in school, but there are al- 
ways more children in school under six and 
over fourteen than there are children not in 
school from six to fourteen. 

Anyone who bases any argument on the chil- 
dren of school age who are not in schools is 
either short on brains or has given no thought 
to it. Neither the Commissioner of Education, 
nor anyone else has any data whatever upon this 
matter. 

“School age’ as used in these reports always 
runs to twenty years, almost without exception 
to twenty-one, and it usually begins at five, 
sometimes at four. The State of Oregon, for 
instance, reports children of school age two 
years earlier than the law will allow them in 
school. Virginia will not permit a child to be 
in school until he is seven. 

Few people consider it a calamity for a child 
to leave school at the close of fourteen, and 
no one thinks it alarming for a child to leave 
school at sixteen. Certainly there is no ex- 
cuse for a panic if a “child” of twenty-one, or 
twenty, Or nineteen, or eighteen, or seventeen 
is not in school, And yet, the book from which 
we quote, like a multitude of sermons, edi- 
torials and lectures, does have a panic because 
only 55.29 per cent. of these “children” are in 
school when the 44.71 per cent. not in school 
are above fourteen. 

This is a perpetual outrage. How long will 
good people be permitted to continue such a 
slander upon the American schools, upon the 
American people! 

The Commissioner of Education should issue 
an edition of several millions of a leaflet and send 
it to every preacher and teacher, editor and 
publisher, lecturer and author telling them to 
cease misusing his statements. 


+0+ 
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AWAKENING OF RURAL NEW YORK 


District Superintendencies in New York State 
are achieving more than it is possible to esti- 
mate, much less to describe. One instance is 
enlightening. Its significance is in the fact that 
it is a type of the progress that is in evidence 
all over the state. District Superintendent Ray P. 
Snyder, New York Mills, N. Y., has entered into 
the spirit of reform in a way that carries con- 
viction to the parents and even to the taxpayers. 

His is the First Supervisory District, and for 
the benefit of the entire district he issues 
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“occasionally’ The School Herald, which is a 
great awakener for the taxpayers as the citizens 
of Capron can testify, for in place of a miserable 
old one-room schoolhouse used from time im- 
memorial they now have a beautiful two-room 
building, inside toilets, properly lighted, best of 
ventilation and every modern appointment. 

And all because of such appeals as this:— 

Who Pays? Sometimes when asked to 
better school conditions, taxpayers com- 
plain of high taxes and inquire: “Who 
pays for this, anyway?” 

Yes, “Who pays?” when ventilation 
is poor,—when light is bad,—when 
seats are uncomfortable——when proper 
provision is not made to protect the 
morals of children,—when teaching is 
poor .and the library is inadequate,— 
when school children are forced to play 
in the road because of “insufficient” 
playground,—when the school condi- 
tions are bad generally? 

Yes, indeed! “Who pays?’ The child 
pays with weak lungs,—with impaired 
eyesight,—with crooked spine,—with an 
unnatural taste for things indecent,— 
with loss of interest and lack of scholar- 
ship,—with a shortened life. 

The parent pays with regret that his 
children have not had proper educational 
opportunity. He pays for their physical 
and moral suffering, He pays with 
sorrow when they are killed because 
forced to play in the street. 

Society pays because all are not con- 
tributing their full share to the world’s 
efficiency. We all pay for poor school 
conditions. 

The child pays. 
Society pays. 

Has your school a closed water 
cooler, and individual drinking cups? 
They are inexpensive and sanitary. The 
open water pail and common drinking 
cup have been the source of much 
sickness. 

Black slate for blackboard purposes 
is the only material worth purchasing. 

Remove that old fence and put a new 
one around the school grounds. 

This is the age of reaper and the 
binder. We no longer cut grain with 
a sickle. 

Such heroic leadership is sure to bring re- 
sults. No community can withstand such an ap- 
peal for the good of the children and of the 
community. 


The parent pays. 


THE DIXIE HIGHWAY 


Seven states are in the throes of a great good 
roads campaign. Everything of the kind 
since the great National highway dream of the 
long ago, fades into insignificance in comparison 
with this Dixie Highway vision. 

From Chicago to Palm Beach there is to be 
a boulevard sixty-feet wide, built for keeps, so 
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that men and womten of wealth and leisure, 
seekers after health or diversion, from the great 
Northwestern world can ride as Solomon in all 
his glory could not have ridden. 

Into this Dixie highway are to come branch 
highways from St. Paul (or Minneapolis) from 
Grand Rapids and Detroit, from Buffalo via 
Cleveland, from Pittsburg via Columbus, from 
Omaha via St. Louis, from Kansas City via 
Memphis. 

This is no dream, for already every county in 
Illinois and Indiana through which it will pass 
has already agreed officially to finance the road 
in that county to any standard of perfection de- 
sired, and Chicagoans of great .wealth have 
agreed that in case a stray county in Kentucky, 
Tennessee or Georgia should find the tax burden 
too great they will see that the money is forth- 
coming. Indiana has all of the official agreements 
of county officers, sworn to before county judges, 
bound de luxe, to show that she is intensely in 
earnest. 

Never in American history has there been any- 
thing just like the support provided for this 
Dixie highway. Each of the seven states has 
two representatives appointed by its Governor 
and these fourteen will have the last word 
on the location of this boulevard. 


IOWA ADVANCE 


Iowa’s new school law, to which reference 
has been made from time to time, is getting 
into good working order. We have made es- 
pecial reference already to some of the con- 
solidated districts, especially to those having a 
teachers’ manse. 

A much more important phase of the law is 
that which removes the county superintendent 
from politics by having him chosen by a small 
board of officials rather than at a political 
election. 

The most significant feature of this is that he 
need not have been a resident of the county 
when elected. 

This means that a man’s reputation and effi- 
ciency as superintendent of one county are an as- 
set in an application in another county. 

The doubt which has existed as to the work- 
ing out of this principle has been partly re- 
moved this season when several county su- 
perintendents were really elected in other 
counties at an advance in salary. 


FROM BOISE TO SAN ANTONIO 


Charles S. Meek has resigned the superin- 
tendency of Boise to accept that of San Antonio. 
We make this announcement with regret. We 
appreciate that San Antonio is about eight 
times as large as Boise; that the salary is 
larger; that Texas has three times the area 
Idaho has, and nearly fourteen time the popula- 
tion. From every standpoint that men view 
changes Mr. Meek is justified personally and 
professionally in going to San Antonio. But 
he has done the largest new constructive work fora 
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city of the size that has been done in recent 
years. He knows, we all know, what he can 
do there, what they will let him do, which is 
more to the point. In Boise he would have 
ranked as one of the greatest of American con- 
structive progressive educators. His vision is 
the broadest, his pedagogical ingenuity the 
keenest, his mastery of administrative detail the 
most complete. 

If Mr. Meek can do, is allowed to do, one 
half as much in San Antonio as he has done 
in Boise he may realize the permanent promi- 
nence and influence which were assured. in 
Boise. If San Antonio rises to the emergency 
she will be among the leading American cities 
educationally. 


E. E. SCRIBNER’S DEATH 


E. E. Scribner, long superintendent of Ish- 
peming, Michigan, died suddenly of heart dis- 
ease in the high school building May 20. It 
was as he would like to have gone. ~ Without 
pain, or dread or thought of the passing away, 
while walking through the building that was 
more dear to him than any spot outside of his 
home, he went hence. Mr. Scribner's long ser- 
vice for the schools of was 
and universally appreciated. e have said 1 
print in his life time that his schools showed 
skillful leadership and attention to every profes- 
sional and administrative detail. For near a 
quarter of a century he was Michigan’s foremost 
representative in the National Education As- 
sociation, never missing a summer or mid- 
winter meeting, and in the business campaigns 
of the Association he was never inactive. 


NOTABLE LEADERSHIP 


Earl Thompson, county superintendent, Servier 
County, Utah, (Richfield) sent a letter to all of 
the principals in the county from which we ex- 
tract the following:— 

1 consider the boys’ and girls’ club 
work of vital importance in this county, 
therefore desire every principal to give 
it the proper time and attention. Some 
may think that such moves are impos- 
ing hardships on principals and teachers. 

I hope this is not the case, however, 
as this kind of work should vitalize the 
other school activities, thereby making 
them! more pleasant for all concerned. 
I have advised all along that teachers 
select the most practical subject matter, 
whether from text-books or otherwise, 
therefore do not feel that this is work 
which should be considered as some- 
thing apart from the regular school 
duties. It can, and certainly should, be 
made a basis of the regular school work. 
Again, the patrons will give more hearty 
support and co-operation to our schools 
just as soon as they see that the 
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teachers in the school help the boys and 
gitls to do the more practical things in 
lile, also if teachers and principals sup- 
port this action as they should, it. will 
give them an insight into some practical 
things thatthey know littleor nothing 
about. This is very important because many 
people claim, with some degree of truth- 
fulness in many cases, that teachers 
know very little of some practical things 
in lifes While I do not wish to be 
antagonistic in any way to the so- 
called cultural subjects, I do not be- 
lieve that the underlying support of such 
education must necessarily come 
through industrial development and 
economic training of individuals. I am 
glad to state that, as far I am able to 
See, nearly all the principals and teachers 
have conscientiously tried to emphasize 
the practical side of education this year. 
In some instances they are prominently 
identified with the. farmers’ and house- 
wives’ organizations. 
This indicates the noblest kind. of leader- 
ship of county schools. 


This sentence,—“Never forget that men and 
women, and boys and girls, do not live alone, 
but in fellowships; and because these fellowships 
are just the interwoven, interwrought and intensi- 
fied lives of individuals, there must be sympathy 
with one another. Without this sympathy, this pur- 
pose to deal with others as you would have them 
deal with you, there will be no lives lifted to the 
light of the stars’—have been credited to A. 
Francis Trams of Bridgeport, Illinois. We 
used it as a double column line in the issue of 
April 15. 


There were 822 Congresses, Conferences and 
Conventions scheduled for the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition when Mr. James A. Barr issued his 
pamphlet of eighty-six pages giving the names 
of each with the officers and their official ad- 
dresses. 


June 7 to 12 will be death-to-the-fly week in 
Chicago. Why not make it a nation-wide cam- 
paign? Why should Mayor Thompson of Chi- 
cago get all the anti-fly credit? Why let any 
city be out on a fly? 


Albert G. Boyden, for forty-six years principal 
of the State Normal School at Bridgewater, 
died in that town on May 30, at the age of 
eighty-eight years. 


If you are in the country, or are near the 


country, boost corn clubs for boys and canning 
clubs for girls. 


Cut out war Scenes and descriptions of battles 
and campaigns from your school histories. 


National Education Association, Oakland, 
California, August 16 to 22. 


There should be no cessation in the war en 
flies. 


Years do not make age. 
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THE PUPIL WHO FAILS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOL ENGLISH: HOW TO TEACH HIM 


(Continued from page 601.) 


selves any One of the possible pronunciations of 
any vowel. The mext day I showed them the 
difference between the voiced and the voiceless 
t, g, and s; I did not intend to have them learn 
this; it was merely a means of interesting them 
a little more in sounds. These two exercises 
awakened to a satisfactory degree the kind of 
hearing that helps pupils a great deal in spelling. 
They gave me the basis for emphasizing and re- 
emphasizing the fact that almost all of the longer 


‘words in English are spelled as they are pro- 


nounced. 

In the second place, I showed the pupils re- 
peatedly that they had a visual memory which 
would correct most of their mistakes in words 
which were not spelled phonetically. The pupil 
is told to write out rapidly on scrap paper two 
spellings of any doubtiul word and see which one 
looks right to him. I found that the only 
words of this class to which this method would 
not apply were words.sounded alike but spelled 
differently, like “there” and “their”; but here 
the ‘difficulty was not exactly one of spelling. 
The pupils usually had a spelling book in class. 
Sometimes a lesson was assigned which was re- 
cited. Perhaps two hundred words were pro- 
nounced and spelled orally by the pupils during 
the course, the emphasis being on the pronuncia- 
tion. 

I do not call the omission of a final “s” or “e” 
an error in spelling or grammar when the pupil 
clearly knows better and recognizes his mistake 
at once when it is pointed out to him and will 
scarcely believe he has made such an error if 
the teacher does not show him the paper. I do 
not think that the writing of “was” for “were,” 
and errors of a similar kind, by the secondary 
school pupils are often grammatical blunders, 
but rather a sort of habitual carelessness which 
has grown to such a degree that ordinary care 
on the part of the pupil will not correct it. I 
approached this difficulty through the mechanical 
details of the composition. I insisted on a neat, 
well-arranged paper, margins at left and right, 
and a noticeable indentation for paragraphs: I 
insisted on good writing, plain, careful writing; 
and held the papers up before the class for ad- 
miration or condemnation. I told the pupils 
frankly my object in this and that they would 
acquire a carefulness in what they wrote as they 
gave added attention to these mechanical details. 

The pupils had grammars but did not recite 
more than four five lessons from them. I 
have never found formal grammar of much prac- 
tical aid to the pupils in writing, if they have not 
learned it before they entered the secondary 
school. As care and interest in writing are de- 
veloped in the pupils, they will write grammati- 
cally in the secondary school. 

I did not lay much emphasis on paragraphing 
as there were so many more essential things to 
teach. Good paragraphing can come only from 
a sense of order or reason. Wherever there 


or 
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were two unmistakable groups of thought in a 
pupil’s composition which I was reading aloud to 
the class, I would ask the class how many dis- 
tinct groups of thought there were in the com- 
position and consequently how many paragraphs. 
I found, however, that most of the pupils learned 
to paragraph, fairly well at least, in this simple 
way. 

Clearness was the only rhetorical principle I 
emphasized. On this I insisted. I often called 
it sense and common-sense. 

I read the daily compositions of every pupil 
to the class, making corrections as forcibly as 
possible. Each pupil heard about his own par- 
ticular errors or merits and those of the other 
members of the class. He seldom, however, saw 
his errors as no papers were handed back to him 
after the first few days. I think this is a point 
which all teachers should consider. I have not 
been able to cee that any pupils in secondary 
schools and in the freshman year of college re- 
ceive much benefit from having their exercises 
returned to them with their mistakes underlined 
to be corrected, or corrected by the teacher. Its 
usual effect on the pupil who needs correction 
and help is to discourage, puzzle, and bore him. 
I attempted to be kind in making these cor- 
rections before the class and used no sarcasm. 

These are practically all the magic charms 
which made it possible for eight pupils to write 
good compositions at the end of three weeks, 
to pass a composition test given by the head of 
the English Department, and to be promoted 
into their regular classes.—Education. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS IN AMERI 
HISTORY 


R, E. WOMACK 
Arkansas State Normal School 

Explain why Italy furnished so many ex- 
plorers of the New World, yet acquired no 
land here. In what sense was Columbus a pro- 
duct of the Renaissance? What facts of Eu- 
ropean history are necessary to an understand- 
ing of the “struggle for a continent”? What 
American historian was the greatest authority 
on the French in America? on the Spanish? 
What was the importance of Champlain’s alli- 
ance with the Hurons? Of what interest 1s 
William Pitt to Americans? 

State clearly the different views held by Eng- 
land and by the colonists on (a) taxation; (b) 
representation; (c) nature of British Empire; 
(d) regulation of trade. What was the con- 
tribution of Thomas Paine to the cause of Amer- 
ican independence? In what sense was the 
American Revolution “a civil war in the British 
Empire”? How did the work of George Rogers 
Clark in the West during the Revolution make 
the work of our peace commissioners in 1783 
Show 


easier? that to England the war in 
America was only an incident. 
Would union have come earlier or later if 


the American colonies had been planted up and 
down the Mississippi, instead of along the coast? 
What feature of the constitution of the New 
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system? Point out the clauses in the consti- 
tution which were put there as a result of the 
experience of the states during the Confedera- 
tion. What was the problem of the Federal 
Convention? Was Webster, or Hayne, histori- 
cally correct in 1830? Find in the text of the 
constitution the three great compromises. 


What political purpose was served by the as- 
sumption of state debts? by the excise? by the 
funding of the national debt? Show that the 
constitution has grown by amendment, by judi- 
cial interpretation, by custom. Compare the 
doctrine of the Virginia and Kentucky Resolu- 
tions, 1798-9, with Calhoun’s “South Carolina 
Exposition.” Compare the difficulties over 
neutral trade during Napoleon’s wars with those 
during the “Great War.” Give instances in which 
Congress has recently resorted to the use of 
implied powers. Show how foreign affairs in- 
fluenced American politics in the period, 
1789-1815. 


What is meant by the “nationalization” of the 
Republican Party after 1803? When did 
slavery become. aggressive? Show that the Mexi- 
can War was a link in the chain leading up to 
the Civil War. In what way did Douglas’s 
popular sovereignty theory conflict with the dread 
Scott decision? How did the cause for the seces- 
sion of Arkansas differ from that of South 
Carolina? Give at least four reasons why the 
Missouri Compromise was significant. 
Enumerate the mistakes of the pro-slavery party 
in the years 1820-1860. In what presidential 
campaigns was slavery an issue? In each in- 
Stance Sfate the form it took. Contrast the 
abolitionists and antieslavery men as to aim, 
spirit, method. Give the arguments of Webster, 
Calhoun, Clay and Seward in the debate on the 
Compromise of 1850. Show that the two sub- 
jects, slavery and westward expansion, were in- 
extricably bound together after 1820. What was 
the . significance of the election of Augustus H. 
Garland as governor of Arkansas? of the with- 
drawal of Federal troops from the South? What 
connection is there between the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates and the split in the Democratic party 
in 1860. Give in detail the process of recon- 
struction required by the Great Reconstruction 
Act of 1876. How did Lincoln’s plan of recon- 
struction differ from that of Congress? Illustrate 
this by his action with reference to Arkansas. 


Why was the income tax law of 1894 held to 
be unconstitutional? Is it still so regarded? Ac- 
count for the rise of the demand for “free 
silver.” Why was it dropped? What is meant by 
the “resumption of specie payments”? Tell how 
it was accomplished. Distinguish each of the fol- 
lowing kinds of paper money from the others— 
greenbacks, silver certificate, gold certificate, 
national bank note. Can you defend Cleveland's 


bond issue during the panic of 1893? If so, how? 


Why does Congress occasionally change the 
ratio between gold and silver? Does Congress 
really fix the ratio? What has been the chief 
fault of our currency system? How does the 
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Glass-Owen law attempt to correct it? Why did 
some of the Lonisiana Congressmen vote 
against a Democratic tariff in 1913? Why did 
Canadian reciprocity fail in President Taft’s ad- 
ministration? Can you justify the way in which 
President Roosevelt obtained Panama? Why 


is it necessary to have more stringent immigra- - 


tion laws now than it was in the period 
1840-1860? What classes of aliens cannot be 
naturalized? Give meaning of the phrase “gov- 
ernment by injunction.” What is the significance 
of the creation of the Department of Labor? 
Does the constitution follow the flag. What is 
the attitude of the Wilson administration on 
the Philippine question? on the Mexican ques- 
tion? on our relations with the South American 
states? on the question of our obligations to 
Colombia? on the question of England’s claim 
to search American ships for contraband? What 
states have woman suffrage? Account for the 
rapid growth of direct legislation within the last 
few years. What has been done by means of 
the initiative and referendum in Arkansas?— 
From Arkansas State Institute Manual. 
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TO PROMOTE GOOD SPELLING 


EMELINE GOODROW 
Evanston, Lilinois 


I have found the following a successful plan 
in conducting my seventh grade spelling class. 

The pupils study the words for ten minutes, 
after which they write them as I pronounce. The 
first week the first pupil of each row corrects the 
papers for his row,—the second week the second 
pupil, ete. Any letter or word which is erased 
or rewritten is marked wrong. I glance over the 
papers after correction to make sure that the 
critic has made no mistake. The period includ- 
ing the ten minutes of study, is twenty minutes 
long. 

On the blackboard, in a conspicuous place, are 
the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, for the five rows of 
pupils. Each day the number of perfect papers 
in each row is recorded in the proper place. On 
Friday of the fourth week the row having the 
highest number of perfect papers is excused 
from the room at the spelling period and al- 
lowed to visit the kindergarten, the eighth 
grade cozy corner, or the playground. I re- 
mind the pupils that, as guests, they must be 
sure to cause no annoyance to the teacher 
whose room they visit. I have not heard a 
complaint about the deportment of “the best 
spellers.” They return just before the twenty- 
minute period is over, in time for the next 
recitation. 

A poor speller is sure to be discovered’ by 
the ambitious ones in his row, and is persuaded 
by them to work harder and help them to win. 

Good penmanship and carefulness result, ior 
if a word cannot be easily read it is marked 
wrong. 


Pupils learn seli-discipline by being sent out 
of the recom to take care of themselves for 
twenty minutes. 
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IMPORTANT DATES IN THE HISTORY OF 
EDUCATION IN NEW YORK 


1633—First public school established in New Amster- 
am. 
P 1702—Passage of an act encouraging the establishment 
of a grammar free school in New York City. 

1754—Kings College (now Columbia University) 
chartered by George II. 

1784—Act creating the gospel and school lands 
passed. 

1784-The Regents of the University of the State of 
New York incorporated. 

17&6—Literature fund established. 

1795—Office of town inspector of schools created. 

1795—First act appropriating money for the support of 
common schools passed by the Legislature. The act 
provided that £20,000 should be appropriated annually 
for five years. 

1801—A law passed to raise the sum of $100,000 by 
lotteries, to be used for school purposes. 

1805—Passage of an act ordaining that 500,000 acres of 
the vacant and unappropriated lands of the state should 
be sold and the proceeds made a permanent school 
fund. 

1212—A law passed creating a state system of cOmmon 
schools, under the direction of an officer known as the 
superintendent of common schools. 

1818—State Library established. 

1821—Office of State Superintendent of Common 
Schools, as a separate department, abolished and _ its 
duties delegated to the Secretary of State. 

1834—Teachers training classes established in one 
academy in each of the eight judicial districts. 

1836—State Museum organized as the “Natural His- 
tory Museum of the State of New York.” 

1841—County superintendent of schools appointed. 
Office abolished six years later. 

1848—Office of town superintendent of schools created, 
Abolished in 1856. 

1843—First teachers institute in the United States held 
at Ithaca. 

1844—-First normal school in the State established at 
Albany. 

1844—State Library placed under the control of the 
Regents. 

1847—Schools for Indians established. 

1853—Union free schools established throughout the 
State. 

1853—First compulsory education law passed. 

1854—-State department of public instruction created. 

1856—Office of school commissioner created. 
1863—Second normal school established at Oswego. 
1863—First University convocation held, 

1865—Cornell University scholarships established. 

1865—Regents preliminary examinations first held. 

1867—Rate bills abolished. Schools became wholly 
free throughout the state. 

1878—Regents examinations in academic subjects first 
held. 

1888—Uniform examinations for state teachers certi- 
ficates adopted. j 

1888—Arbor Day established. 

1890—State Normal School at Albany given power to 
confer degrees,.and become the State Normal College; 
now known as the New York State College for Teachers. 

1895—Passage of the flag law. 

1895—Article adopted in the Constitution that the 
Legislature shall provide for the maintenance and sup- 
port of a system of free common schools. 

1904—Passage of the law unifying the two educational 
systems of the state. 


1911—Office of school commissioner abolished and 
that of district superintendent created. 
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1912—State Education Building completed and 


dedicated. 

1913—Creation of office of President of the University, 
and election of John H. Finley to such position. 

1913—Passage of law establishing 3000 University 
scholarships throughout the state. 

1913—Adoption of law providing for medical inspec- 
tion of school children. 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


The agricultural college of today is a multi-service in- 
stitution. It has become so because of the many and 
varied demands made upon it and of its efforts to 
meet these demands. First of all, of course is the de- 
mand for instruction by resident four-year students. 
Then come the short courses of varying lengths of from 
a few days to ten weeks.. The demand for definite in- 
formation, has led to the organization of extension 
divistons in most of our colleges which aim to. carry 
to the people in scores of different ways, the best in- 
struction available in the various lines of agriculture 
and in methods of making life in the country more 
satisfactory and enjoyable. And of course all this in- 
struction has behind it the definite results of the re- 
search work carried on by the various experiment sta- 
tions. 

Among the.several ways.in. which. the college en- 
deavors to be of Service tothe teachers and the super- 
visors, perhaps one of the most satisfactory, is through 
the Summer School of Agriculture and Country Life, a 
school four week’s in length and hold at a time when the 
teacher is free to attend. The 1915 session, which is 
scheduled from June 28 to July 27, will be the eighth an- 
nual summer school. The work of this school was 
originally designed for school teachers and, although the 
curriculum has gradually been broadened to meet the 
needs of others, the college still aims to reach the future 
citizens of the state through their teachers, and groups 
of courses are offered to meet their special require- 
ments and desires. 

The first group of courses listed deals with general 
agriculture, animal husbandry and dairying; the 
second group with fruit growing, vegetable gardening, 
floriculture, forestry, ornamental garden-making and 
civic improvement. The group of courses in science 
related to agriculture will be found of especial interest; 
this covers agricultural chemistry, plant experiments 
and school demonstration material, general botany, 
cryptogamic botany, bird life, insect life, methods of 
collecting in entomology and beekeeping Those 
teachers who include some work in home economics in 
their teaching and especially the rural teacher who is 
anxious to do so but does not quite see the means of 
correlating it with work now being taught, will be 
especially interested in the group covering courses in 
foods and household administration, cookery, practical 
nursing, general home economics, home economics for 
rural and village schools, and correlation of home 
economics. Design in many if its various practical 
forms and applications will be taught, and binding, 
basketry, elementary weaving, thin and thick card- 
board construction, leather work, bagging projects and 
rural dyeing are among the subjects taken up. The 
larger part of the work is in the laboratory where many 
useful and valuable articles may be made. 

In the course on organized play and recreation, 
methods of organizing and directing games, athletic 
contests and festivals are taken up in the lectures, and 
demonstrations carried on by the students themselves 
show the practical application of the instruction. A 
course in plays and pageantry applies dramatic principles 
to schools, rural communities and city neighborhoods, 
aiming to develop self-expression, good taste, and good 
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will for carrying out the instruction given in this 
course. 

The course on home and school garden supervision is 
planned especially for teachers and prospective garden 
supervisors, the home and school garden movement is 
firmly rooted and is growing by leaps and bounds, and 
every teacher should take advantage of this course and 
the opportunity it offers.to.learn the Jatest dey elopment 
of this™most fundamental _ development. 

One Of the attfattiveféatares of the Sammer School 
is the holding of classes out-of-doors whenever possible. 
This together with the frequent field trips and the mid- 
week half-day and Saturday all-day excursions are con- 
ducted by one of the instructors. A course of evening 
lectures by prominent authorities on popular subjects 
related to the work of the school, forms a feature of 
the general program. One or two social evenings are 
arranged for each week, when dancing, plays and 
pageants are enjoyed. 

For those who are for one reason or another unable 
to attend the expositions in the west, this school offers 
an excellent opportunity for pleasantly and profitably 
spending a part of the summer vacation. A descriptive 
bulletin can be secured by writing the Supervisor of 
Short Courses, M. A. C., Amherst, Mass. 


HOW I MADE MY CROP 


ELOISE PARSONS 
Olarinda, lowa 


As I was in the Tomato Club last year and enjoyed 
and became interested in the work, I decided to become 
a club member again this year. So before I had en- 
tirely finished the season’s work, I began to make plans 
and to think of the mistakes I had made and how I could 
correct them and so better my work. 

I decided I would try and have ripe tomatoes very 
early and so obtain good prices for them. So in _ the 
latter part of February I planted the early variety in 
three boxes which I placed on a shelf in front of the 
south windows in the dining room. In short time they 
came through and grew rapidly. But they began to 
grow tall and spindly so in the latter part of March, I 
transplanted part of them into small pasteboard boxes, 
one plant in each. By doing this I could move them 
to the open without disturbing the roots, and so hinder- 
ing the development of the plants. . Then as soon as it 
was warm enough I set the rest in a cold frame, four 
inches apart each way. In the first of April I planted 
the late variety in the hot bed. Those in the cold frame 
and in the paste board boxes developed a great amount 
of roots and were very strong, some in bloom, when I 
transplanted them to the open on the 22nd day of 
May. The plants in the hot bed did not develop such 
strong roots and because of this fact and also that it was 
very dry, I lost quite a few of them when I transplanted 
them. After filling in for the fourth time a few vacant 
places still remained as it was almost impossible to get 
them started because of the early drouth. In all I hada 
few over six hundred plants. 

I hoed them after each rain and whenever I thought 
it necessary. As we moved to this place this spring, 
and the garden was not plowed in the fall so many weed 
seeds were not destroyed, I have had a very hard time 
keeping the weeds down. The plants did not grow very 
large, and as it continued very dry, I decided it not best 
to stake the plants. The plants did not make a_ very 
great growth and very few needed running. I hoed 
them until the tomatoes began to ripen and the plants 
were too large. 

I picked my first ripe tomatoes on the ninth of July. 
From then on the pickings every two or three days grew 
larger. At first I received ten cents a pound, but soon 
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the price ial a) that the ist of ‘Septem- 
ber, I received only two cents a pound. ~As-my father 
runs a dairy, he took the tomatoes with him and sold 
them very easily to the hotels, restaurants, and milk 
customers. He was able to sell almost all of them until 
the green ones were gathered. As long as we could get 
a dollar a bushel for the tomatoes fresh, and as we were 
very busy with the work of a dairy, I thought it best and 
most profitable to not can them in tin and sell them. 

After school began I was kept very busy in picking 
the tomatoes. For several weeks it took me _ ,three 
evenings of the week to get over the entire patch and 
often gathered over ten bushels. During the second and 
third weeks of September we had so much rainy weather 
that I could not gather the tomatoes, and after the rains 
they began to ripen so rapidly that many of them split. 
On the 12th and 13th of October I had to gather the 
green tomatoes. I gathered 1,083 pounds. There was 
no sale for these. We used all’ we could and gave some 
to the neighbors, and still a great many went to waste 
as they were wet when they were gathered, and as it 
turned warm again they rotted very fast. As we had a 
great deal of company this summer, and because our 
other garden vegetables were not as good as common, 
we used more tomatoes fresh than usual, counting all 
we used 3,381 pounds for home use. 


I made a collection of fruits and vegetables, which 
consisted of the following: tomatoes, beets, white wax 
beans, green podded beans, celery, carrots, pickled onion, 
beet greens, pumpkin shelled beans, white and purple 
grapes, sausage, chicken, corn watermelon, pickles and 
gooseberries. I exhibited this collection at the State 
Fair and won a first, a second, and a fourth on it and 
my other club work. I did all this canning by the cold 
packed, hot water bath process. I also canned along 
thirty quarts of apples, ten quarts of gooseberries, six 
pints of beans, a hundred quarts of (beans) tomatoes. I 
also helped with the canning of the strawberries, 
cherries, peaches, tomato, butter and catsup, apples, 
jellies and gooseberry jam. 


By last year’s experience I learned that it was to ones 
advantage to have the tomatoes early and so obtain a 
good price for them. Also that by having the roots of 
the plants very strong when they are transplanted to the 
open, the plants will develop much more rapidly and will 
also produce more tomatoes. I found that it was im- 
portant to keep the ground loose and soft and free from 
weeds, also that it was best to remove the seeds near the 
center of the plant with a knife, and so the roots are not 
disturbed. Last year I learned the “cold-pack,”’ “hot 
water bath” method of canning and so I was not 
hindered in making my collection this year. 


As to my other club work, I will say that I was at Des 
Moines during the State Fair, and helped to record the 
care for the exhibits sent in by club members of the 
different clubs. I gave also a canning demonstration 
for the county teachers’ meeting at Clarinda on the 26th 
of September. The demonstration was held in the 
Domestic Science rooms at the High School building. 
I took my own canner, tomatoes, and apples, and most 
of the other necessities besides most of my collection to 
show the different things one can can by this method. 
I also assisted in a canning demonstration at the 
Farm Camp held at Clarinda each year. 

I won first on my collection of fruit, and first on my 
report at the Farmers’ Institute. 

As a summary I will state that my expenses were 
$15.61, and my profit $115.57 besides $23.00 in prizes at 
the State Fair. I have enjoyed this work, although it 
has been long and sometimes tiresome, and it has been a 
way by which I could not only have my own spending 
money and pay my expenses at the Farm Camp, but I 
also have a bank account of sixty dollars. 
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BOOK TABLE 


EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC. By Franklin S. Hoyt, 
formerly Assistant Superintendent, Indianapolis, and 
Harriet E. Peet, State Normal School, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Book I, 140 pages, Book HI, 140 
pages, Book 190 pages. loth. Iihustrated. 
Price, Book I, and II, 40 cents. Book III, 45 cents. 


No arithmetic is of any educational value that is not 
an “everyday arithmetic” and yet the teachers have 
been all too slaw in demanding this dominant character- 
istic in a text-book on this subject. Why this name was 
not copyrighted by someone fifty’ years ago is un- 
accountable. No more appropriate name.could be 
chosen,—"Every-day” Arithmetic. 


The special value of these books ‘is in what they 
have eliminated, in what they have condensed and in 
the every-day style of examples and problems. For in- 
stance there are eliminated all fractions with denom- 
inators greater than sixteen, and all) decimals above 
three places. 


The beauty of it is that the books justify the name, 
every application of number knowledge is’ from every- 
day life. 


Here are sample lesson topics from the First Book: 
Playing Postman, Buying Toys, Playing Clerk, Making 
a Calendar, Visiting. on a Farm, Children in Their 
Gardens, A Picnic in the Woods, Measuring Milk, 
Weighing Groceries, Railway Travel, The Steamboat 
Captain, Soldiers in Camp, Builders at Work, At the 
Candy Counter, At a Flower Stand, Trimming a Christ- 
mas Tree, Buying Christmas Presents, Buying Fruit, 
Marching, Setting Out Plants, Earning Money, Buying 
Dry Goods, Telling the Hour by a Clock, Writing 
Dates, A Bird Calendar, Drawing Garden Plans, Rais- 
ing Vegetables, Building a Playhouse, Making Playhouse 
Furniture, The Firemen, A Rural Mail Route, Keeping 
Score at the Football Game, Playground Problems, 
Buying Goods for Outdoor Sports, Buying Clothes, 
Buying Furniture, Making Out Bills, Marking Down 
Prices, Time in Travel, Sending Telegrams, Railway 
Journeys, Crossing the Ocean, Travel Through the Air. 


At the other extreme are lesson topics of a more com- 
prehensive character in Book Three: Keeping a Record 
by a Graph, Economy in Fuel, Light and Rent, The 
Cost of Food, Cereal Crops in the United States, The 
Use of Percentage in Reports, Selling Goods at Retail, 
Selling Goods at Wholesale, The Manufacture and Sale 
of Clothing, Shipping Goods, The Meaning of Insurance, 
Ser i a Bank Account, An Account With a Savings 


Bank, Cutting Material Economically, Planning Home 
Improvements, Study of an Architect’s Plan, The 
Foundation of the House, Outside Carpentry, Rough 


and General Summary, Town and City Improvements, 
Economy in Good Roads, The Salesman’s Check and 
the Monthly Statement. Registered Mail and Express, 
Postal Money Orders and Express.Orders, Bank Checks 
and Drafts, Telegram and Cable, Problems on Sending 
Money, Sending Money t6“Poréign Countries, Good and 
Bad Investments, Rea] Estate, Investments in Busi- 
ness, Choice of Investménts} Reasons’*for Borrowing, 
Borrowing from Individuals, Borrowing from a Bank, 
The Commercial Draft, Collecting Agencies, How the 
National Government is:Supported, How State «and 
Local Governments are Supported, Finding the Con- 
tents or Volume .of Boxes, Bins, and other . Solids, 
Measuring Heat, Measuring Air Pressure, Machines, 
Measuring the Velocity of Sound and of Light, Measur- 
ing Gas and Electricity, The Cost of War, Kinds of 
Food, Required, Profitable Farming, The Foundry, The 
Manufacture of Railway Locomotives, The Cotton 
dustry, Study of Local Industries. 


The application of number-knowledge is such as to 


make the value and importance of arithmetic real to 
every child; to make it a factor in his life instead of 
something which the course of study provides; to rob 


this phase of school work of the artificiality which is'so 
characteristic thereof. 


“Everyday Arithmetic” awakens a genuine interest 
in learning number, intensifies appreciation of the value 
of what he knows, and comes nearer being an inspira- 
tion to learn than is often true of a school book. 

The enrichment is not all in the quality of -the 
examples and problems for there is a large enrichment 
im quantity of material for practice in all arithmetical 
essentials. 


A CIVIC BIOLOGY, PRESENTED IN PROB- 
LEMS. . By George William. Hunter, DeWitt Clinton 
High School, New York City, New York, _Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago; American Book Company. Cloth: 
Admirably illustrated. _ pp, 432. 

The man who says there is nothing new under the 
sun is so far out.ot date that mo ,ordinary language 
applies to him. Whoever keeps in touch with the 
school books of the day knows that newness in concep- 
tion of what to teach, when to teach it and how to teach 
it a constant surprise. 

Biology itself is near new, and “A Civic Biology” is 
quite new. The first_one hundred pages a 
biology, as all .school books know biology, ut 
the- other . three hundred. pages apply iolo 
to life, civic, economic and social. It is a boo 
that will be of inestimable service to the world as well as 
to the school and its pupils, It deals with the biglogy of 
plant life in its relation to animal life, to human life, to 
civic and industrial life: *In the same way it treats of 
animal life in its relations to human welfare in its vari- 
ous phases. Sreeting and heredity are treated elabo- 
rately and scientifically with reference to the latest word 
in investigation, social, domestic and civic. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS IN CONFEDERATE 


PRISONS 1864-5... By. Homer Sprague. With 
portraits. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. pp 163. 


Cloth. Price, , $1,00. 

Colonel Sprague of the thirteenth Connecticut Volun- 
teers. has been for more than half a century one of the 
best known school men of America, having been princi- 

al of the New Britain, Connecticut, State Normal 

chool, professor in Cornell University, head master 
Girls’ High School, Boston. President Mills College, 
California, .. President. State University of North 
Dakota. No other man, so far as we know, has been as 
prominent. educationally in five states. Aside from_ his 
college work he has been on the _ platiorm, always 
brilliantly, for more than fifty years. All this will make 
his story of hfe in Confederate prisons especially attrac- 
tive, e has written it fifty years after so that he can’ 
write without bitterness. 


DUMAS’S. VINGT ANS APRBS. Edited with notes 
and vocabulary by O. B, Super. . Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. . Illustrated. 265 pages. Price, 60 cents, 

In spite of the general tendency among literary critics 
to decry Alexandre Dumas and his works, there can be 
no question that for the general reader and | especially 
for the male reader he has a charm that many years of 
acquaintance cannot dissipate. Whovyof the boys of the 
last generation. has not heard. of the gallant “Three 
Musketeers” and their brave companion D’ Artagnan? 
Be their flaws ever so great, or ever so reprehensible 
from a literary point of view, the D’Artagnan romances 
are mighty good stories, and well worth reading. 

Vingt Ans Aprés (Twenty Years After) the sequel to 
Les Trois Mousquetaires, -has here . been abridged to 
bring it within a compass suitable for school use by 
omitting. all matter.extraneous to the main episode, the 
unsuccessful _attempt of the four Frenchmen to. save 
Charles I of England from his enemies, and their adven- 
tures with the villainous Mordaunt, son of the Milady 
ofthe earlier book. 

The fact that the text has been edited by Professor 
Super is an indication of the excellence with which the 
work has been done. Long experience and ripe knowl- 
edge are in evidence throughout. The book is in fairly 
simple French and can be used rather early in the 
course. 


THREE MINUTE STORIES. By Laura E. Richards. 
Illustrated mostly in color by Josephine H, Bruce. 
Boston: The Page Company. Price, $1.40. 

Laura E. Richards, brilliant daughter of the late Julia 
Ward Howe and Dr. Samuel G. Howe, has made a place 
for herself in literature as distinct, vital and permanent 
as that of the distinguished author of “The Battle Hymn 
of the gs pl or world-famed father. Mrs. Richard’s 
‘Captain January” has never had a rival and her series 
of children’s books, “Five Minute Stories,” “Five Mice 
in a Mouse Trap,” et al have such a rare charm that no 
child can escape their fascination. It is given to few 
writers to be equally happy with prose and verse as is 
Mrs. Richards and. “Three. Minute Stonies”. gathers the 
brightest and best of her writings for many magazines. 
and the artist and book maker have done their best 
to present her at her best. 
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Second Reader, 35 cents. Third Reader, 35 cents. 

Maude Parmly, teacher of primary reading, Newa 

New Jersey. Cloth. Illustrated. “New York, Cin- 

cinnati, Chicago: American Book Company. } 

Maude Parmly believes in learning to read by reading 
and she believes that the business of school readers is 
to provide things to read that children of each grade can 
read, that they will enjoy reading, that they will under- 
stand as they read, that they will make other people un- 
derstand and understand that the reader understands 
what he is reading, that they will read with spirit that 
they will read so well that they will read better to- 
morrow than they read today. : 

With Maude Parmly there are no accidents in learn- 
ing, nothing “happens skillfully, but she teaches chil- 
dren to read so that every child reads with intelligence 
and with a relish. She creates an appetite for good 
reading by the good reading of good literature. She 
believes that in this age of the world children can be 
trusted to do their best in the best way with the best 
things very early in their school life. 

Maude Parmly practices what she preaches, demon- 
strates her faith in the work of the children. 


THE PET BOOK, FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Anna Botsford Comstock, Cornell University. Ithaca, 
N. Y.: The Comstock Publishing Company. 460 pages. 
117 half tones, seventy other illustrations, four-color 
frontispiece. Library Buckram. pp. 460. Price, $2.50 
net. 

Never has the pet been so skilfully petted writer, 
scholar and artist for two dollars and a_half as by 
Anna Botsford Comstock and Louis Agassiz Fuertes in 
this book for home and school. 

Pets for education and pets for profit, pets of sea and 
pets of land, pets for children and pets for home makers, 

ts for boys and pets for girls, pets for fun and pets 
or love, pets in literature, and pets in art, pets as chums 
and pets as toys, are all magnified in these pages that 
reveal the wit and wisdom, tricks and trickery of 
seventy kinds of common and uncommon pets. 


EVERY CHILD’S FOLK SONGS AND GAMES. 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. New York: Milton 
Bradley Company. Cloth. 89 pages. Size 9 1-2 x 
12 1-2. Price, $1.20; postage $0.15 additional. 

A book of old folk stories set to old folk music, includ- 
ing songs of nature and home; festival, religious, 
humorous; greeting songs and games; which will meet 
the needs of the school, kindergarten, or home. 

é songs are arranged in groups under the followin 
headings: Songs for Every Day, Story Songs, an 
Motion Songs and Games. 

Little children have been deprived of much that is 
beautiful in folk music because the words have been 
either coarse or beyond their mental grasp. To obviate 
this the author has selected primitive folk stories of cer- 
tain nations and adapted them to the folk songs of the 
nations. We find such story songs as The Three Bears 
of English origin set to a primitive English folk tune, of 
the same period, the Irish ballad of The Little Red Hen 
set to an Irish tune, and I Saw a Ship A Sailing, an old 
nursery rhyme set to a tuneful boating song of Tuscany. 
Both stories and tunes thus skilfully combined bring 
‘great delight to the children. 

It is one of the most complete collection of its kind 
ever published, complete not only in its music but in its 
tnterest scope. 


PARMLY METHOD, FIRST READER. By | 
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READINGS IN LITERATURE. For upper grades. 
Selected and edited by T. Adrian Curtis, New York 
City principal. New York: Charles E. Merrill Com- 

any. Cloth... pp 193. Price, 60 cents. 

he chief distinction of these selections is that every 
paragraph will interest boys and girls of today. These 
are the best of the near classic selections of which this 
can be said. Every selection is complete. Think of 
upper grade boys having the luxury of reading the one 
foot ball classic, and twenty pages of it! Or think of 
an “O Henry—” William S. eta “Art and the 

Bronce,” 16 pages. Or ten pages on “San Francisco,” 

but it is from the pen of Robert Louis Stevenson. Or 

“Wee Willie Winkie,” by Kipling. 15 pages. These 

are the moderns, The masters of earlier days are in no 

wise slighted. 


fOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
fry Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
€yes and Granniated Eyelids; No Smartin 

just*Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
mail Free. Murine Ev~ Rev:edy Co . Chicaga 
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OLD..TESTAMENT NARRATIVES. Compiled by 

Rhodes of the Lafayette High School, 

uffalo, N. Y. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 16 
mo. Cloth. pp. 395. Price, 40 cents. ; 

The editor has made an excellent choice in his selec- 
tion of the narratives, only the most striking and 
picturesque being used. In a brief but able introduction 
there is a strong hight cast upon the place and influence 
of the Bible in English Literature. The annotations are 
of great value in helping the student reader to compre- 
hend some allusions that as they lie in the text are 
somewhat obscure. The book takes its place in the 
“Lake English Classics” published by this firm. 


ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN. By Maud 
Radford Warren. Chicago and New York: Rand, 
McNally & Co. 12 mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 290 
pages. Price, 50 cents. j 
A charming book for children, with a story from 

far-away days that never fails to interest. “Under 
the Greenwood Trees” of Sherwood Forest, Robin 
Hood and his merry men lived in the bow-and-arrow 
days, and what they did appeals to the imagination 
of these days. The author has shown rare skill in 
her selection and forth-telling of the exploits of the 
famous outlaw.and his devoted followers, making 
them peculiarly readable and fascinating. The in- 
cidents are heightened in their effect by the choice 
nictures by Milo Winter, which are in the Old-Eng- 
lish style of illustrations. 


NEW PRACTICE BOOK IN ENGLISH COMPOSI- 
TION. By Alfred M. Hitchcock of the Hartford 
(Conn.) High School. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
12 mo. Cloth. 447 pp. Price, $1.00. , 
Among the numerous new books on English com- 

position issued at present, this volume must be ac- 

corded a high place. The author has mastered the sub- 
ject on which he writes, and by his treatment of his 
chosen theme will assuredly aid others to its mastery. 

He has divided his work into three main divisions, each 

of which contains several sub-heads. Part I treats of 

Exercises in Simple Composition; Part II of Dictionary 

and Grammar; and Part III of Rhetoric in Practice. The 

exercises and selections are as happily made as they are 
numerous. 


AROUND THE LIGHTWOOD FIRE. By Assistant 
Principal of De Leon High School, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Richmond, Va.: B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. 
12 mo. Cloth. pp. 155. Price, 40 cents. 

This is a group of fascinating stories made up of the 
myths of the Indians of the Southland, and planned for 
a supplementary reader for the third grade. Here are 
the Indian conceptions as told around the camp-fire 
about how world things came to be, how the animals as- 
sumed various roles, and how the white man came _ to 
this continent. The Indian children had open ears for 
such tales from their elders, and in turn passed them on 
to the next generation. The author narrates these in 
delightful language, and numbers of charming pictures 
help to make the stories vivid. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“First Course in Chemistry.’ By McPherson and Henderson. 
Price, $1.25. Boston: Ginn & co. f 

“Fairy Plays for Children,” By M. R. Goodiander. Price, 40c. 
—‘‘True Literary Map of the British Isles.” By B. L. True, Price, 
$6.25. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co. 

‘Famous Buildings.” By C. L. Barstow. Price, 60c. New York: 
The Century Co. 

“First Book in French.” By Maloubier and Moore. Price, $1.10. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 

“Victoria.”” By M.G. Pope. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 

“Lights and Shadows- Confederate Prisons.’’ By H. B. Sprague. 
Price, $1.00.—‘‘Alfred the Great,”” By B.A. Lees. Price, $2.50. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“The Principles of Evolution.”” By Joseph McCabe. Price, 40c. 
—“The Fundamentals of Psychology.” By B. Dumville. Price, 
$1.00.—“‘School Hygiene.” By R. A. Lyster. Price, $1 
Feelings of Man.”” By N. A. Harvey. Price, $1.60. Baltimore: 
Warwick and York. 


Morris. Price, $1.25. Oe J. B. Lippincott &Co. 

“Plays of the Pioneers.”” By C. D’ A. Mackay. Price, $1.00. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 

“Practical Lessons in Agriculture.” By L.S. Ivins and F. A. 
Merrill. Price, 8c.—‘‘Elements of Government.”” By A. M 
Stickles. New York: American Book Co, 

“Boys Ciubs.”’ By Bernheimer and Cohen. New York: The 
Baker and Tavior Co, 

“Practical German Composition With Notes.’ By T. B. Hewitt. 
Price, 30c. Boston: D.C. Heath & Uo. 

to Sel!.”. By N.C. Fowler, Jr. Price, $1.00.—''Practical 
Program: for Women's Club:.”” By A. H. Cass. Price, 75c. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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“Three Minute Stories.”. by L. E. Richards. Price, $1.40. Bos- | 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


of .educational news to be 
| rted under this heading are 
solicited from school authori 
in every state in the Union. 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy. 
should be received not later than t 
Qfteenth of the month. 


Meetings 10 be Held 


JUNE. 


8-9: American Library Association 
Thirty-seventh Annual -Conference 
Berkeley, California. George 
Utley, 78 East Washington street, 
Chicago, Illinois, a: 

24: July 2: National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Ninth Biennial 
Festival, Los Angeles, California; 
Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, Wolfe 
Denver, Colo., sec’y. 


Music Clubs, Los Angeles. 

25-26: American School Hygiene 
Association, San Francisco. Dr. 
Thomas A. Storey, College of the 

_ City of New York, sec’y-treas. 

28-July 3: Conference of Superinten- 
dents of schools of Unidns and 
Smaller Towns in Massachusetts. 
Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Under auspices of State Board of 
Education. 


28: July 16: Summer School for 


Supervisors and Teachers of 
Music, Drawing and Writing. 
Western Session, Northwestern 


University, Evanston, IIL 


28-July 1: Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation. St. Paul, Minn. Rev. 
Francis W. Howard, 
Main street, Columbus O., general 
sec’y. 

29-July 2: Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association. Ocean City. 

JULY. 

1-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion. Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Wallace’ E. 
Keene, N. H., sec’y. 

7-28: Summer School for Supervisors 
and Teachers of Music, Drawing 


and Writing. Eastern Session, 
Seminary, Auburndale, 
ass. 


28-August 6: Conference of Mothers’ | 


Club “and. of Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations, in 
nection with Summer School, 
Newark, Delaware, State) Com- 
missioner of Edweation, Charles A. 
Wagner, Dover, Delaware. 


AUGUST. 


2-7: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. San 
Francisco, Stanford University 
and University of California. 

11-18: Association of American Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations, Oakland, California. J. L. 
Hills, Vermont Experiment Sta- 
tion, Burlington, Vt., sec’y. 

14-21: League of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions. Oakland, California. Miss 
Estelle Hutchins. 1008 German 
street. Erie, Penn., sec’y. 

16-22: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Oakland, California. 
Durand W. Springer, sec’y. 

16-23: International Students’ Re- 
union. Berkeley, California. Vern 
Smith, University of California, 
Berkeley, sec’y. 

18-20: School Garden i 


Congress 


Hall, 
24-July 3, National” Federation of? 
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ney, supervisor of school gardens, 
t. Paul, Minn., sec’y. 


18-21: i 
i akland and San Fran- 
cisco. Miss May Murray, editor, 
Kindergarten Review, Springfield, 
Mass., sec’y. 
18-20: National Council of Teachers’ 
of English. Oakland. James 


Hoosie, Chicago Normal College, 
Chicago, Illinois, sec’y. 


20: State and National Club Leaders. 
Oakland. O. H. Benson, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
chairman. 

93-24: American School Peace 
League. Oakland, Mrs. Fannie 


Fern Andrews, 405 Marlborough 
street, Boston, sec’y. 


28: National Association of Teachers 
\Agenciés. 3. Clark, 


B 
Steinway \Hall, Chicago,» sec’y; 


24: National Congress of Mothcis 
and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Oakland. Mrs, Arthur A: Birney, 


910. Loan and Trust Bldg., Wash- 


ington, D sec’y. 


26: Association of State Superinten- 
dents. Oakland. omas 
Finnegan, Albany, N. Y., chair- 
man. 
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26: National Association for “the 
Study and. Education of Exc 
tional Children, Oakland. M. P. 
Groszmann, Plainfield, N. J., edu- 
cational director. 

27-28: Americun Home Economics 
Association. Oakland. Anna Bar- 
rows, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, N. Y., sec’y. 


27-29: Religious Education Associa- 


tion. Oakland. H. F. , 882 
South Michigan avenue, icago, 
IL, sec’y. 


30-31: National Association of State 
Universities. Oakland. President 
Guy Potter Benton, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, sec’y. 


OCTOBER. 


15-16: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association. “Newark. Neal, 
Bridgeton, sec’y. 


15-16; Eastetn Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association. rleston. 
Co. Supt, L, Fowkes, Taylor- 
ville; Miss May Douthit, Shelby- 

__ ville, secretary. 


17: National Federation of State 
Teachers’ Associations. . Oakland 
California. Walter W. Reming- 
ton, East Side High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado, sec’y. 


style among them. 


The edition is limited. 


with samples of Spencerian Steel 
om Peceipt of ten cents, if 
this publication is mentioned. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


Broadway, New York 
America. Oakland. Earl L. Fin- 


Do you know what 
your handwriting means? 


R the thousands of readers of this magazine who are interested in 
the subject, we have just published one of the most absorbing and 
factful books printed about handwriting. The author is William Leslie 
French, the celebrated Graphologist, whose timely articles in leading maga- 


zines have aroused a nation-wide interest and discussion. 
entitled ** What Your Handwriting Reveals,"’ is delineated and interpreted 
nearly every style of handwriting. You will doubtless recognize your own 


This book has been prepared by us 


at great expense for those who are 
seriously interested in the subject. 


Uf you desire a copy, it will be sent | 


In this book, 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 7 
349 Broadway, New York 


T enclose ten cents for samples of Spen- 
cerian Steel Pens and a copy of the book, 
“What Your Handwriting Reveals,"’ 
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ESTAELISHED 1869 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


3, 1918 


There Something Substantial 
back of our Claims for producing Economy in the ) | 


Schoolroom or our business would not show an | 
increase in sales from year to year for over 40 


ycars. 


THE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


and Quick Repairing Materials save money by 
Increasing the lives of free text-books. : 


SPRINGFIELD, 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BRIDGEWATER. Albert G. 
Boyden, for forty-stx~years principal 
of the Bridgewater State Normal 
School and since 1906 principal emer- 
itus, died at his home on Summer 
street, aged thirty-eight, last Sunday. 

Since 1911, when he underwent an 
operation, his health had been un- 
certain, but almost up to that illness 
he had continued in his duties at the 
school, where he had remained as 
teacher, the oldest. teacher in the 
state actively engaged in work. 

Mr. Boyden was born in Walpole. 
He was graduated from the Bridge- 
water Normal.School in 1849, but 
chose to continue his studies as a 
special student for a year. 

The following winter he taught a 
grammar school in Hingham, return- 
ing shortly to the Normal School as 
assistant under Principal Nicholas 
Tillinghast. A short stay, here was 
followed by a three years’ period as 
principal of the English High School 
at Salem and a single year as sub- 
master of the Chapman Grammar 
School in Boston. 

The rest of his career lay with the 
Normal School, first as assistant for 
three years and the rest of the time 
as principal. When he took charge 
he had a corps of four teachers in- 
ceo, about sixty-seven students. 
During his connection with the school 
this staff was increased to sixteen 
and the total enrollment of pupils to 
more than 300. The property, val- 
ued at that time at $10,000, grew to 
more than $500,000. 

He helped train more than 4,000 
pupils for educational work. When 
he resigned from the principalship he 
was succeeded by his son, Arthur ¢. 
Boyden. He was’ immediately made 
principal emeritus and continued to 
teach there. 

Mr. Boyden was twice married. 
By his first wife, Isabella Whitten, of 
Newport, Me., whom the wedded in 
1851, he had three sons, of whom two 
are living, one his successor in the 
State Normal School, and the other, 
Wallace Clarke Boyden, master of 
the Boston Normal School. His sec- 
ond wife, Clara Adelia Armes, of 
Nashua,- N..H.,- whom he married 


August 24, 1898, died in 1906. 
TURNERS FALLS. Joseph S. 
Keating, a graduate from the Uni- 
versity of Maine, class of 1910, and 
for the past few years Principal of 
the High School, Machias;Me:, has 
just been elected as Principal of the 
Turners Falls High School, to suc- 
ceed Charles Sylvester resigned. 


UXBRIDGE. Charles M. Pennell 
for the past four years Superinten- 
dent of Schools in the Uxbridge dis- 
trict has accepted the ~superinten- 
dency of the Provincetown-Truro 
district. 


CLINTON. Thomas F. Gibbons, 
Principal of the Brentwood, N. J. 
High School, has been elected Super- 
intendent of Schools at Clinton. F. 
E. Clark the present superintendent 
has resigned, his resignation to take 
effect September 1. 


LOWELL. Spanish will probably 
be added to the high s¢hool curri- 
culum next Fall. 


LYNN. Principal Charles S. Jack- 
son of the English High School was 
elected to succeed Superintendent 
Frank J. Peaslee, who will retire 
September 1. The salary of the su- 
perintendency was increased from 
$3,000 to $3,200. In three years Mr. 
Jackson will receive a maximum of 
$3,500. Fred C. Mitchell of the 
Arlington High School was elected 
principal of the Classical High 
School at a salary graduated from 
$2,700 to $3,000 in three years. 
Luther Atwood, for twenty-eight 
a teacher in ‘this school, was 
made assistant principal at a salar 
of $2,000. Assistant Superintendent 
Flora E. Pope's salary was increased 
$500 to $2,500. _. Mrs. Ralph E. 
Hawley, wife of -the instructor. of 


Esterbrook 
School Pens 


As scholars write 
in their school days 
they'll write during 
the rest ot their 


lives. 


It’s import- 


ant to have Ester- 
brook Pens while 
they are learning. 


FREE 
Complete assortment of 


school pens. 


Also illus- 


trated booklet. 
Write Today 


Esterbrook Pen 
Mfg. Co. 


New York, 


Camden, N.J. 
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Schools 


JENNIE LOUISE THOMAS 
Director 


Special 
One-Year Course MRS. EMMA A. THOMAS Two-Year Course Secretary 


Founded in 1888 by 


and_ Colleges’ 


Also LOUIS A. THOMAS . 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Domestic Art 


Domestic Science 
Industrial Arts 
Manual Training 


_ INCORPORATED 


3000 West Grand Bivd., Datroit, Michigan, 


Music 
Training 


‘“‘We wish to interest Supermtendents and others employing specialists in the 


qualifications of ourowfi graduates... We baye personal positive }1 


ledge of the character and abilities of each.” 


gardening in this city, was elected 
principal of the new Washington 
School at a salary of $1,600. 


VERMONT. 


MIDDLEBURY. _ There is great 
rejoicing over the fact that despite 
the crusade made by the “survey” 


and its friends;the Legislature 


tinues the annual appropriation of 
$12,800, and that Norwich University 
is to continue to receive $20,000 from 
the state. 


MAINE. 


WEST BALDWIN. a 
Andrews, for many years principal 
of the Westbrook High School and 
president of the Maine Teachers’ 
Association in 1913-14, died here last 
week. He was _ forty-seven years 
old and had resigned the principal- 
ship of the Westbrook High School 
last summer on account of poor 
health. His death means a real loss 
to Maine educationally. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. Ii plans under 

consideration by President Thomas 
W. Churchill and other members of 
the Board of Education are carried 
out teachers will be given represen- 
tation upon the board. A _ certain 
number, elected by the teachers 
themselves, will be given a voice but 
not a vote in the meetings of the 
board, just as is the city superinten- 
dent. In addition to this a trial 
board, also selected by the teachets, 
will hear and pass upon all charges 
preferred against teachers. The 
third proposal will be a development 
of the teachers’ council and the grant 
to it of larger powers. 


The Globe Travel Bureau, managed 
by the W. S. Rymer Tourist Agency, 
of 12 West 31st Street, New York 
City, has published a booklet_outlin- 
ing a number of personally conducted 
tours to the California’ Expositions 
for teachers and their friends... Al! 


interested in a trip to the Exposition 
will do. well to obtain Copy the 
Globe booklet before completing ar- 
tangements for any tour. 


William B.° 


May 24th was “tooth brush day,” 
and.the beginning of ‘‘dental hygiene 
week” in the public schools of the 
five boro New York. Mon- 
day mortimg 700,000 -childrén~| heard 
some of the reasons why 2,000,000 of 
their teeth are in bad “condition, and 
by the end of the week they*had been 
told every detail of how to preserve 


| the others “and obtain: treatment for , 


those requifing ‘it. 
lectures, lantern slide exhibits > and 
two Hundred special lecturers were 
employed in making everything per- 
taining to the care of teeth clear to 
them. 

The ,cemarKable “campaign _ the 
result of a stiggestion made by . 
C. Crampton, director of 
physical training in the public 
schools, who has long been convinced 
that neglect of the teeth has been 
an important factor in illness affect- 
ing children and the consequent un- 
Satisfactory attendance at school. 


Monday the ‘children were 
formed of the proper treatment of 
the mouth, and of the complication 
which may result from neglect. 
Talks and demonstrations by the 
lecturers were offered Tuesday. On 
Wednesday the teachers discussed 
the information offered by the lec- 
turers, and inform the children re- 
garding the dental clinics of the city. 
Friday individual tooth brushes were 
distributed for the use of the chil- 
dren. Pantomime drills took place 
and on Saturday trophies were 
awarded to the individual drillers and 
the best class developed in the drills. 

The many parents’ associations in 
the various school districts met dur- 
ing the week and lectures and ex- 
hibits will henceforth aid them in 
promoting mouth hygiene among the 
school children. 

Dr. Crampton has estimated that 
between eighty-five and ninety per 
cent. of all the children in the pub- 
lic schools have decayed teeth, and 
after presenting the facts obtained in 
his investigation to ‘the Board of 
Education was heartily supported in 


his arrangement for the unnsual 
campaign for health. 
NEW JERSEY. 
ASBURY PARK. Asbury Park 


is already making plans to assure the 
success of its campaign to bring the 
N. E. A. here for the 1916 meeting. 


Moving pictures,” 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 1915" 


‘will ogen fot its twentieth session July 5. 
six weeks’ cOurse. Delightful location. More 
than 200 courses offereu leading to degrees. 
All ordinary collegiate subjects covered. 
Strong cotrsés in principlesaad methuds of 
teaching by well knowu experts. Many 
courses credited tuwards Master's degree. 
Special departments of Art, Music, K inder- 
Domestic Art, Silence, 
ducation of Defective Children, and Phy- 
sical Training. Professional courses 
merce, Accounts and Finance. 
For bulletin address 


JAMES B. LOUGH, Director, New York University, 


r Washington Square, New York City. 
FOR SALE 
A Boys’ Boarding School. Estab- 


lished 17 years. Best reputation. Fine 
lass of boys. Has paid annually 254 
net income on investment. Location 
unexcelled for climate and future 
growth. Address this paper. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge. 

water, Mass. For both sexea, 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. ©. Boyden, M. A. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 

Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ané@ 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pte 
man, Principal. 


DELAWARE. 


Upon the petition of five or more 
residents of any district, the state 
Loard of Education shall investigate 
the advisability of altering a district, 
and at a properly advertised meeting 
for the districts affected submit to 
the residents and property owners a 
tentative plan for the alteration and 
ascertain the sentiment for the plan. 
Then, if the board considers an alter- 
ation advisable, it shall submit the 
question to the school voters ‘of the 
territory affected. A majority vote 
will carry in any district, but no dis- 
trict will be altered in which the 
question 1s not carried. The bill pro- 
vides for the disposition of school © 
property, the erection of new build- 
ings, and the raising of funds for 
school purposes. 
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The Fisk Teachers” Agencies sate tere ae 


. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 94,000 in ritral’ schools" 
Chicago, !\!.,28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., WENDELL. Stephen S. Walsh, 
superintendent has had an oppor- 
tunity to make a school system. Six 
years ago there was one teacher 
with ten pupils, today there is a 


"New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave- 
D.C., 1847 U Street Denver: Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles. Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 


‘THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


lleges. gister Now modern ten-room building, with 
4 Positions in Schools aod Co Re everything up-to-date. It is crowded 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director . 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS in population eleven per 
Principals and Superintend- school enrolfinestt "has 
* ents, in Public Schools, Private Ti HERS seventy-seven per cent. 
"Schools, Normal Schools and ROCKY M7 TEACH «POCATELLO. The last session 
RUFFER, Manager, the Legislature changed the 


Academy of Idaho to the Idaho 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


fit 
Petadlisbed 1890) 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


"THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-five years of successful experience. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTOP 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


THE EDMANDS EDUCATOR’S EXCHANGE 


Founded 1897 
| 101 TREMONT ST:, BOSTON, MASS.— WELLES BLDG., WILKES-BARRE, PA 


“Different ?" “Yes, the only agency whose advice ever helped me be a better candidate.” 


The Chesley Teachers’ Agency 


No advance 


Teachers, does not the mild win 
for well qualified, experienced te 


4E ¢ TATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
FAG Over ae climate of the Guif States appeal to you? Good positions 
achers in Literary, Music. Art and Expression Departments. 


DOVER, N. 


Technical Institute, an institution to 
give _anstruction in vocational, 
scientific, literary and technical sub- 


dects, of two years and not more than 


) years of college” grade, as™ de- 
termined by the scope of the first 
two years of college work pre- 
scribed for the University of Idaho, 
and Principal Reed of the Academy- 
becomes President Reed of the In- 
stitute. 

SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


UTAH. 


Every school in the state must be 
in session for seven months and if 
the local district has not the financial 
ability to maintain the school for 
seven months the state will make up 
the deficiency. 


The Week in Review 


(Continued from page 590, } 


No registration fee charged. Membership form on application. 


BF. GILES, A.M, Mar. caloosa, Alabama. 


B. T. GILES, Asst. Mgr. 


‘THE AMERICAN. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
belief teachers in obtaining desirable positions. 
Recommends Teachers to Schools and Colleges. 


Write for Registration Blank—now—today. , Thomas Courtenay, Manager. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


TOLEDO. A recent innovation 
ot - Parents’ Club of the Glenwood 
School, is of interest to school 
authorities. Not a few parents are 
kept from attending meetings of 
parent-teacher associations on ac- 
count of the children whom they are 
unable to leave at home alone, e¢s- 
pecially when the association meets 
at night. To make it possible for all 
of the members of the club to attend, 
the Glenwood Club made special 
arrangements for the children of its 
members, so that while the parents 
were discussing important educa- 
tional problems, their children were 
spending a profitable as well as a 
pleasurable evening under competent 


supervision in other rooms of the 
building. 
MINGO JUNCTION. The 


schools are completing one of the 
most successful years in a _ long 
while this spring. One of the new 
provisions is that pupils promoted in 


the third year must be proficient in 
the multiplication tables up to and 
including the ninth, and the fourth 
year in all the tables. Superintendent 
Frank Linton, who has just been 
re-elected for a three-year term, at 
a salary of $18,000, personally con- 
ducts the multiplication drill with 
the assistance of the teachers. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


A county with sixty-five schools 
or more may employ a deputy county 
superintendent whose salary will be 
fixed by the county commissioners. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


JAMESTOWN. H. Bunm- 
gardner of Forrest, Illinois, has been 
elected superintendent of this 


township. 
WISCONSIN. 
MILWAUKEE. Milwaukee has 
installed twenty-five of the finest 
type of pool or billard tables in its 
public-school buildings. 


lar exchange,” eliminating the round- 
about system of settlements through 
London, and the opening of direct 
steamship lines will lead in this. 
direction, 


AN ABRUPT CUT IN REVENUE. 


If the United States Supreme 
Court ‘sustains the decision of the 
Customs Court in the matter of the 
five per cent. tariff clause, there will 
be an abrupt cut in the customs rev- 
enue to that extent, besides a heavy 
amount which will have to be re- 
funded, because the decision is retro- 
active. The clause in question is that 
which grants a reduction of five per 
cent. in duties on imports which come: 
in American ships. The Customs 
Court holds that the concession must 
apply also to goods in ships of all 
countries with which the United’ 
States has “favored nation” treaties. 
But, as there are only about fifty 
American vessels in the foreign trade, 
while there are more than 5,000 treaty 
nation vessels in the American for- 
eign trade, the concession which Con- 
gress intended to make to American: 
ships. .will be purchased at rather 
high price. Under this interpreta- 
tion of the law, it is estimated that 
about $15,000,000 of duties already 
collected will have to be refunded. 


$10 Bond 
$100 News 
BONDS 


valuetosmall 
investors. 


ie list of over 125 Bonds. Send for free 


copy. Single copy 5c. One Year 5c. 
100 Bond News, 28 Stone St., N- 


i 
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Reports and Pamphiets 


“Morals and Manners Among Negro 
Americans.” A Social Study made 
by Atlanta University, Atlanta, 
Ga., under the patronage of the 
trustees of the John F. Slater 
Fund. 136 pages. 75 cents. 


Association of High School Teachers 
of English of New York City. Re- 
ports of committees. 59 pages. 
Charles S. Hartwell, 234 Wil- 
loughby avenue, Brooklyn, presi- 
dent. 

Annual Report of the President of 
Leland Stanford Junior University, 
Stanford University, California, 
124 pages. 

“The Proper Preparation and Equip- 
ment, Academic and Professional, 
of Teachers in Schools of Agricul- 
ture.” Address and Conference on 
Secondary Agricultural Education, 
Columbus, O., February 22, 1915. 
By Professor Charles G. Maphis, 
University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 13 pages. 

Report on the Work of the Bureau 
of Education for the Natives of 
Alaska, 1912-13. United States 
Bureau of Education, Bulietin, 
1913, No. 31. 65 pages. 


“The Spelling Problem in the Junior 
High School, McMinnvitie, Ore- 
gon.” Prepared under direction 
of Mrs. Zaidee Hartman, In- 
structor in Spelling and F, A. 
Scofield, Principal. 4 pages. 

Massachusetts State Normal School, 
Westfield. Announcement Clarence 
A. Brodeur, principal. 42 pages. 


Commencement Neutrality 


By common agreement, we are in- 
formed, the men chosen for “speak- 
ing parts” at the Harvard Com- 
mencement are not to discuss the 
war. Since the ruling purports to 
-have been self-imposed, it can be 
commended. When there is any- 
thing to be gained by the discussion 
of burning issues by young men or 
women on the Commencement plat- 
form, those issues ought to be burn- 
ingly discussed. There has, in truth, 
been rather too little of it in years 
past. But with all respect to the 
black gown of the Bachelor of Arts, 
it must be doubted whether more 
experienced heads and more nimble 
pens have not already promulgated 
most of the wisdom which could 
emanate from such a source. 

True, the Commencement of this 
June is hardly a season to refine on 
theories of Greek aorists and sub- 
tleties of dialectical philosophy; but 
it is possible to find serious themes 
for the discourse of young mén with- 
out going two miles from the classic 
portals of the average college. 

Let’ our Commencement speakers 
feel as intensely as they will about the 
war. Let them think and speak as 
intensely as they can about a few 
little problems of our own National 
housekeeping.—Boston Globe. 


N. E, A. BULLETINS. 


_Copies of the June N. E. A. Bulle- 
tin, containing the program of the 
Oakland meeting, August 16-28, will 
be sent to any persons making the 
request of the Secretary, D. 
Springer, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


ONLY 
“ like your way of doing business and you may be sure you will hear 
| VERY MUCH from me whenever we have vacaacy to fill,” writes the principal 
of a high-class private school on the Hudson to whom we recommended two men 
recently. ‘If the vacancy had occurred as I expected 1 should have offered it to your 
Mr.——”*’ This is so common a letter ip our correspondence that we should 
not quote it except that it is the LIK The fact that we have pleased “the 
sort of appreciation we very much * principal or superintendent who applies 
to us and have won his confidence for the future means more to our Agency in the long run 
than whether we have been able to fill the one particular vacancy through which 
— ee gerry has been fostered. aa it counts as well for our candidates also 
é end to wait for appointment ina g school system where we can 
THIS WAY. 


put them in easily because the head of it has come to know and to prefer 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319. EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

YOU WANTED THAT POSITION. ine booklet 


the successes and failures of applications. TELLS ROW, 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicego, UL 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 


New York 
Becommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. Wh. 0. PRATT, Mer, 


introduces to 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY “sna ram 


Prof Princi , Assista 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
lished . h 
§ gency nese if you 
teacher forany desirable place or know 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachere and has filled hum- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


PECIALISTS with good gentral education wanted for cepartment work im 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Pena- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 

tem of music and drawing secure itions paying $70 to $9 per month. For fur 

information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, BR. L. MYERS & CO., 

Lemoyne Trust , Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY ° 4,922, 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A agency for 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo!l officials, 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3653 Fifth Avenue, New York,N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P., FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, VINCENT B, FISK. Sec’y and Manager. 
81 Chanel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . Boston, lass, 


ALVIN F.PEA 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


Leng Distance Telephone, 
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THE BREWER TEACHER'S AGENCY has had THIRTY-ONE years of 
ERS. PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS.. Write for our booklet. 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING CHICAGO, KLLINOIS 
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Victor Temple of Music . 


Palace of Liberal Arts, 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, California 


$67.50 special quctation 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
use by irresponsible 


Are you going to visit the great Fair this summer? 
If so do not fail to visit the beautiful, classic Victor Tem- 
ple and hear the daily concerts of our wonderful records, 
in the glass-walled, harmonious, comfortable and restful 
Auditorium, acoustically perfect—a delight to the eye, 
ear, soul and body. 

Some phase of our educational work will form a part 
of every program—Ancient and Medieval Music; Music 
History; American Music; Correlation with Literature, Ge- 
ography, History, etc.; Opera; Oratorio; School Room and 
Playground Work; Instruments; Music Appreciation, etc. 

If you cannot go, ask any Victor 
dealer for a copy of our new book 
“Correlation” and he will gladly play 
for you the characteristic records, illus- 


trating this latest Victor service to the 
cause of Education. 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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